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SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  CHURCH   IN 
REVOLUTION  TIMES 

ABERDEEN  MOVEMENT,   1688-1695 

THE  Rev.  John  Alexander  was  minister  of  Kildrummy,  Aber- 
deenshire,  from  1682  to  1717.  Of  his  birth  and  early  life 
there  are  no  available  records,  our  first  knowledge  regarding" 

o  o  o 

him  being  in  connection  with  his  graduating  at  St  Salvador's 
College,  St  Andrews,  27th  July  1661.  Subsequently  he  was 
licensed  by  George  Wishart,  first  post-Restoration  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  2ist  May  1666,  and  ordained  by  him, 
July  1668,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of 
Creich  in  the  diocese  of  Caithness,  whence  he  was,  in  1682, 
translated,  on  the  presentation  of  the  then  Karl  of  Mar,  to  the 
parish  of  Kildrummy.  The  deed  of  presentation  is  an  in 
teresting  document,  and  is  here  printed  from  the  original 
as  an  example  of  the  form  used  when  Episcopacy  was 
established. 

"  Presentatione  to  the  Kirk  of  Kildrummy  by  the  Earle  of 
Marr  in  favour  of  Mr  John  Alexander. 

"  1682. 

"  Charles  Earle  of  Marr,1  Lord  Erskin  of  Garioch  undoubted 
Patron  of  the  Kirk  of  Killdrumie  by  and  within  the  diocie  of 
Aberdein  To  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  Alexander'2 

1  Charles  Earl  of  Mar,  Fourth  Earl  of  the  name  ofErskine,  born  igih  Oct.  1650, 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  his  fourteenth  year  ;  died  1689.  Father  of  John,  Eleventh 
Earl,  leader  of  the  Rising  in  1715,  and  of  the  Hon.  James  Erskine,  Lord 'of  Session 
by  the  title  Lord  Grange,  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  who  managed  the  family  affairs  after 
the  forfeiture  of  his  brother  in  1716. 

-  Alexander  Burnet,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.     The  See  of  Aberdeen  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Patrick  Scougal,  i6th  Feb.  1682. 
A 
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be  the  mercie  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews  greeting 
Fforasmuch  as  the  said  Kirk  of  Killdrummie  is  now  become 
vacand  and  at  our  presentatione  through  the  Recusancie 
of  Mr  William  Burnet  late  incumbent  ther  in  not 
taking  the  Test  l  appointed  be  the  Act  of  Parliament 
befoir  the  first  January  last  And  wee  being  weel  informed 
of  the  literature,  pietie,  loyaltie  &  good  conversatione  of 
Mr  John  Alexander  our  Chaplain,  preacher  of  the  Word  of 
God,  &  of  his  earnest  desyre  to  labour  in  the  work  of  The 
ministrie  Theirfoir  Witt  ye  Us  to  have  nominated  and  pre 
sented  the  said  Mr  John  Alexander  to  the  said  Kirk 
of  Killdrumie  and  to  the  Manns  and  Gleib  theirof  And 
to  the  Locall  and  modified  Stipend  &  provision  of  the  said 
Kirk  &  Parioch  As  it  was  uplifted  enjoyed  &  possest  be 
the  said  Mr  William  Burnet  Or  any  other  former  ministers 
theirof,  to  be  possest,  brooked  &  joyced,  intromitted  with 
and  uptaken,  used  and  disponed  upon  be  him  And  that 
of  the  Cropt  and  yeir  of  God  1682  yeirs  &  in  all  tyme 
comeing  dureing  his  lyfetyme  &  service  of  the  cure  at  the 
said  Kirk.  Requeisting  theirfor  you  the  said  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews  To  take  tryall  of  the  said  mr 
John  Alexander,his  literature  and  qualificatione  for  the  service 
of  the  Cure  at  the  said  Kirk  of  Killdrumie.  And  being  found 
fitt  &  qualified  To  admitt  and  receive  him  to  the  exerceing 
of  the  office  &  function  of  the  ministrie  at  the  said  Kirk  and 
to  the  Manns,  Gleib  &  Stipend  of  the  samen  as  said  is  And 
to  grant  him  Collation  &  institutione  theirupon,  Or  in  Caice 
of  his  insufficiencie  To  report  the  samen  to  us  that  we  may 
present  anoether  qualified  person  theirto  in  due  tyme  as  said  is 
Requeisting  also  the  Lords  of  Counsell  &  Session  to  grant 

1  Test  Act,  3ist  Aug.  1681.  This  Act  imposed  an  oath  upon  all  persons  hold 
ing  any  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  clause  most  objected  to  was  the  one 
affirming  that  the  King's  Majesty  was  "  the  only  supreme  governor  of  the  Realm, 
over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  and  Civil  "  (Grub  iii.  264). 
About  eighty  clergy  were  deposed  for  refusing  to  take  this  oath.  A  petition  was 
presented  by  several  of  them  to  the  Parliament  of  1689,  begging  to  be  restored  to 
their  benefices,  but  with  no  success  (Grub  ii.  303;  Cunningham's  "Church 
Hist.,"  2nd  Ed.,  ii.  126). 
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and  direct  letters  of  horneing,  poynding  &  other  execu- 
tionalls  neidfull  at  The  instance  of  the  said  Mr  John  Alex 
ander,  upon  ane  Simple  Charge  of  ten  dayes  against  all 
persones  lyable  in  payment  of  the  said  Stipend  ffor  Causeing 
them  readilie  to  answere  and  make  payment  of  the  same  to 
the  said  Mr  John  Alexander  of  the  said  yeir  and  Cropt  1682 
yeirs  &  in  all  tyme  Comeing  dureing  his  lyfetyme  &  Serving  of 
the  Cure  at  the  said  Kirk.  In  Witnesse  whereof  thir  presents 
(written  be  Charles  Row,  Servitor  to  Hugh  Paterson  of 
Bannockburn,  Wryter  to  the  Signet)  are  Subscrybed  with 
our  hand  Att  Alloay  the  fyftein  day  of  March  1682  years. 
Before  these  Witnesses  John  Kerrie  inserter  of  the  date  & 
Witness  and  Alexander  Rait  both  our  Servitors. 

"  MAR. 

"  Jo.  KERRIE,  Witness. 

"  A.  RAITT,  Witness'' 

The  time  was  a  stirring  and  eventful  one,  and  one  little 
incident,  in  itself  trivial  enough,  may  be  recorded  as  indicative 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  parochial  life.  Alexander  Mitchell, 
schoolmaster  at  Keig,  publicly  charged  the  minister  of  Kil- 
drummy  with  desecrating  the  Lord's  day.  The  accused 
appealed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  thereanent,  and  humbly  craved 
his  lordship's  advice  for  reparation  of  his  good  name,  and 
vindication  of  his  office  so  unjustly  impeached.  Thereupon 
he  "  was  desired  to  cite  the  aforesaid  Mr  Alexander  Mitchell 
befor  the  Presbyterie,  which  accordingly  being  done,  he 
compeired  &  having  acknowledged  the  Chairge,  was  en- 
joyned  to  make  public  acknowledgement  of  the  samen  before 
the  Congregations  of  Kildrumie  &  Keig  two  Severall  Lord's 
dayes,  subscribed  with  hand."  l  His  retraction  is  written  on  a 
little  slip  of  paper  which,  fortunately,  has  been  preserved.  It 
is  as  follows:  —  "I  Master  Alexander  Mitchell,  present 
Schoolmaster  at  Keig,  in  regard  that  of  lait  I  have  im- 
prudentlie  and  Contrarie  to  Charitie  misreported  Master 
John  Alexander,  present  minister  of  Kildrumie,  in  assert- 

1  Records  of  the  Exercise  of  Alford  (New  S  paid  ing  Club,  p.  371). 
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ing  that  he  had  Caused  Cutt  doune  some  of  his  Corne  on  the 
Lords  day  Wherfor  by  thir  prnts  I  testify  and  declair  that 
it  was  a  gross  mistake  in  me  and  spoken  by  me  upon  no  just 
ground  and  being  sensible  of  this  my  offense  am  heartilie 
sorrie  for  it  &  willing  to  submit  myself  to  any  Censure 
which  the  Presbyterie  of  Alfoord  shall  be  pleased  to  impose 
upon  me,  as  Witnesse  my  hand  at  Alfoord  the  twentieth 
Eighth  day  of  October  jajvy  eighty  and  fyve  yeirs. 

"  AL.  MITCHELL." 

Upon  Mr  Alexander's  death  in  1717,  his  widow  being  in 
poor  circumstances,  petitioned  the  Presbytery  for  the  vacant 
half-year's  stipend.  This  was  granted  in  consideration  of  her 
handing  to  that  body,  amongst  other  things,  "  the  Presbyterie 
Register  of  Alfoord  beginning  in  October  1662  and  ending 
September  1688." l  Most  probably  the  parson  of  Kildrumy 
had  been  Presbytery  Clerk,  and  in  possession  of  the  Register 
in  the  latter  year.  He  would  thus  very  naturally  act  as 
clerk  at  after  meetings,  which  were  held  pro-re-rata — and  so 
be  the  custodian  of  the  minutes  of  these  meetings  held  on 
special  occasions  by  the  clergy  of  the  disestablished  Church. 
These  minutes,  it  appears,  were  not  handed  over  by  the 
widow  to  the  Presbytery,  which  had  now  become  an  unsym- 
pathising  body,  and  had,  just  prior  to  his  death,  tried  Mr 
Alexander  for  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  rising  of 
1715.  At  the  raising  of  the  standard  on  the  Braes  of  Mar 
he  had  offered  up  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  the  enterprise. 
For  this  he  was  apprehended,  and  the  papers  drawn  upon 
include  a  most  graphic  account  of  his  progress — April  1716 
—in  custody  of  "  Dutch  Soldiers,"  to  Edinburgh,  along  with 
other  clergy  and  laity.  Of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Pres 
bytery  of  Alford  in  1688,  only  four  remained  in  1717.  Mr 
Alexander,  who  had  never  taken  any  oath  of  allegiance,  was 
liberated  from  "  our  prison  in  the  Winton  House  in  the 
Canongate,"  under  caution  to  appear  again  when  cited,  and 
his  answer  to  the  Presbytery's  libel  took  the  very  technical 

1  Records  of  the  Exercise  of  Alford  (New  Spalding  Club  x.). 
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line  of  denying  the  right  of  an  inferior  Court  to  try  him  while 
he  was  still  under  trial  in  a  superior  jurisdiction  for  the  same 
offence  (treason).  The  Presbytery,  however,  heard  proof  and 
referred  the  case  to  the  Synod,  which  deposed  him  shortly 
before  his  death. 

His  papers  were  taken  possession  of  by  his  son,  Bishop 
John  Alexander,  at  Alloa,  and  at  his  death  they  passed  with 
his  library  to  his  nephew,  Bishop  Arthur  Petrie  of  Meikle- 
folla,  from  whom  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  Alexander  Jolly, 
received  them.  On  the  decease  of  the  "Saintly"  Bishop, 
these  papers  were  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  his  protege, 
assistant,  and  successor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Presslay  of  Fraser- 
burgh,  and  eventually  passed  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Hawdon,  Rector  of  Banchory  Ternan,  with  other 
MSS.  dealing  with  an  interesting  period  of  Church  history 
in  Scotland.  Associated  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper  has  been  the  Rev.  George  Sutherland,  upon  whom 
indeed  has  fallen  chiefly  the  labour  of  research  necessary  for 
its  production.  The  Editors  trust  the  side-lights  on  Revo 
lutionary  times  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  reader. 


THE  paper  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  following  notes 
is  the  minute  of  an  otherwise  unrecorded  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Alford,  which  is  in  itself  but  a  slight  thing, 
but  in  its  light  we  see  an  unmistakable  indication  that  the 
then  Established  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  so  sluggishly 
inert  at  the  Revolution  as  has  been  far  too  commonly 
represented.  The  minute  contains  little  information,  but 
looked  at  in  combination  with  the  events  of  that  time,  it 
shows  what  might  have  been  done,  and  probably  was  done, 
not  only  in  Aberdeen,  but  in  other  places  also,  and  it  almost 
certainly  throws  a  guiding  light  on  the  origin  of  the  move 
ment  in  Aberdeen  diocese,  which  produced  the  Aberdeen 
Address  or  Petition  presented  to  the  Parliament  of  1689. 
This  address  was  of  importance  in  its  day,  though  it 
has  fallen  into  obscurity,  like  many  things  which,  once 
neglected  by  historians,  find  only  scant  notice  from  their 
successors. 

With  a  little  care  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  that 
Address  beyond  its  first  presentation.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1690  it  was  hurriedly  reconstructed  and  laid  before  the  House 
by  one  of  the  members  for  Aberdeenshire.  After  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  its  "  crave  "  had  passed  away,  we  can  trace  its 
leading  idea  onwards  to  the  final  confirmation  in  1695  of  the 
claims  of  conform  clergy  to  retain  their  livings  on  a  purely 
civil  qualification,  with  exemption  from  the  interference  of 
the  Presbyterian  Courts.  Further  details  of  the  movement, 
in  the  same  direction,  are  given  in  other  three  papers  pre 
served  by  the  Rev.  John  Alexander  in  connection  with  the 
deputation  to  King  William  in  the  winter  1690-1,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  application  under  his  direction  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  1692.  This  application  is  more  gene 
rally  connected  with  the  name  of  Dr  Canaries  and  the  larger 
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body  of  clergy  in  the  South,  who  took  a  similar  step  at  the 
same  time. 

This  has  been  commonly  represented  as  though  the  appli 
cants  wished  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Establishment.  No 
doubt  the  king  wished  this  and  provided  for  it,  but  he  also 
carefully  provided  a  halting-place  which  simply  secured  them 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  office  and  a  full  enjoyment  of 
their  parochial  status.  The  conform  clergy  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  but  the  door  was  shut  in  their  faces  at 
the  Assembly  of  1692,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries 
no  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman  presented  himself  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Presbyterian  Establishment.  Quite 
recently,  however,  our  Primus,  the  Most  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  and  Canon  Ellis — now  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen- 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Assembly  of  1901  as  a 
distinctive  element  in  a  deputation  from  a  joint-body  of 
Scotsmen  all  bent  on  the  same  mission — all  seeking  a  lost 
unity — a  unity  based  not  on  civil  oaths  nor  on  petitions  to 
an  earthly  throne.  The  contrast  is  great,  but  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  have  been  and  the  times  that  are,  and — we 
all  must  earnestly  pray — a  forecast  of  better  times  to  come. 

The  movement  of  which  we  have  here  the  first  traces 
was  not  successful  in  securing  any  agreement  between  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  day ;  it  did  not 
cause  even  an  open  toleration  for  the  side  that  went  to  the 
wall  ;  it  seemed  a  complete  failure,  for,  as  it  went  on,  the 
bitter  feeling  evidently  was  intensified  on  both  sides.  To 
understand  all  that  tended  to  effect  this,  it  must  be  re 
membered  that  the  Revolution  was  an  event  in  which  matters 
ecclesiastical  were  practically  subordinate  to  the  politics  of 
the  time.  The  transfer  from  Episcopacy  to  Presbyterianism 
of  the  position  of  the  "  Church  of  Scotland  as  by  law  estab 
lished  "  was  accomplished  purely  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
various  steps  that  led  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the 
transfer  was  effected  shows  how  thoroughly  it  was  dealt  with 
as  a  political  question  between  two  parties  in  which  the 
balance  was  held  by  a  small  but  compact  body  of  Presby- 
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terian  politicians  who  had  gained  William's  confidence  before 
he  crossed  the  Channel.  An  examination  of  the  history  of 
the  Parliamentary  proceedings  bears  evidence  that  these  two 
parties  were  not,  as  usually  accepted,  the  Jacobites  and 
Williamites — for  the  Jacobites,  as  a  body,  stood  aloof  from 
any  interference  in  Parliamentary  proceedings,  but  between 
two  parties  both  prepared  to  accept  King  William  as  king 
de  facto  and  his  government  as  a  modus  vivendi.  The  real 
contest  was  between  the  supporters  of  King  William,  as 
successor  in  the  main  to  the  constitutional  position  of  King 
of  Scotland  on  the  one  side,  and  the  party  which  gradually 
developed  into  what  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  "  the 
Club."  This  party  took  advantage  of  its  privilege  as  the 
Parliamentary  opposition  to  avoid  committing  itself  to  any 
definite  line  of  action.  The  whole  drift  of  its  policy  was  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  that  of  a  mere  adminis 
trator  of  the  will  of  Parliament.  Both  parties  were  loosely 
knit  together,  and  their  strategics  were  those  of  mere  oppor 
tunists.  The  question  of  Church  government  was  with  them 
little  more  than  a  pawn  in  the  game.  There  were  con 
scientious  men  and  zealots  on  all  sides,  but  these  were 
seldom  found  in  the  front  ranks.  Matters  ecclesiastical  and 
political  were  so  involved  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  under 
stand  the  course  of  action  taken  from  time  to  time.  The 
papers  here  printed  seem  to  the  editors  to  cast  some  new 
light  upon  the  doings  of  what  may  be  called  the  Williamite 
section  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  They  have  hitherto  received 
but  scant  notice  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  so  far  written 
on  the  history  of  this  obscure  period.  These  papers,  when 
closely  examined  in  the  light  of  the  political  movements  of 
the  day,  give  support  to  the  growing  opinion  that  the  Estab 
lishment  prior  to  1688  was  not  the  abjectly  Erastian  body 
it  usually  is  represented  ;  and  that  after  the  Revolution  was 
effected,  it  did  not  at  once  and  unanimously  accept  or  reject 
the  new  government,  but  endeavoured  to  secure  a  position  for 
the  Church  under  its  protection. 

The  existence  of  an  Episcopalian  party,  lay  and  clerical, 
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willing  to  recognise  William  and  Mary  under  definite 
securities,  has  been  much  lost  sight  of,  for  it  failed  to  obtain 
such  securities.  It  had  no  recognised  heads,  either  eccle 
siastical  or  political.  The  Jacobites  did  not  support  it,  and 
seem  sometimes  to  have  deliberately  crossed  and  thwarted 
its  plans  and  prospects.  On  the  other  hand  the  Presbyterians 
openly  opposed  it,  and  in  the  end  crushed  it  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  continued  until  the 
civil  power  interfered  to  grant  it  protection  under  terms 
which,  if  granted  at  first  and  liberally  interpreted  by  an  im 
partial  authority,  would  have  secured  the  existence  of  a  large 
tolerated  Church,  and  a  corresponding  body  of  loyal  laity, 
and  a  well  affected  kingdom. 

MINUTE  of  MEETING  of  the  PRESUYTEKY  of  ALEORD, 
3<Dth  January  1689,  appointing  the  Moderator  and  the 
Minister  of  Clatt  to  attend  a"clyet"  to  be  held  at  Old 
Aberdeen  on  the  I2th  Feb.,  by  order  of  the  Bishop,  "to 
witness  our  great  concerne  for  our  religion  as  also  our 
firme  adherence  to  the  Government  of  the  Church,  as  it 
is  now  established,"  etc. 

"ALFOORD,/^;/.  30,  1689. 

"  By  vertue  of  a  letter  directed  by  our  Ordinarie  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeene  bearing  date  from  Aberdane  the  twentieth 
third  of  January  jajvy  and  eighty  &  nine  requyreing  us  the 
Brethren  of  the  Presbyterie  of  Alfoord  with  all  Convenient 
haist  to  Conveene  and  to  send  two  of  our  number  to  Concurre 
with  his  /Lo/  and  other  Assessors  by  him  Called  for  to  keep 
a  dyet  at  Old  Aberdeene  the  twelft  day  of  the  ensueing 
moneth  of  Februarie,  to  witness  our  great  Concerne  for  our 
religione  as  also  our  firme  adherence  to  the  Government  as 
it  is  now  established,  &  further  to  witness  to  those  who 
differ  from  us  only  in  matter  of  Government  our  peaceable 
inclinatione  toward  them  that  are  Sober  &  peaceable  in  their 
principles  &  practices  :  In  obedience  to  which  the  Presbyterie 
mett  the  forsaid  day  &  have  named  the  Moderator  (if  in 
health)  to  attend  the  dyet,  &  if  otherwise  the  Vice-Moderator, 
together  with  the  parson  of  Clatt,  for  the  end  aforsaid,  &  to 
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hear  &  make  report  to  the  Presbyterie  of  what  proper  methods 
are  thought  fitt  and  Condescended  upon,  that  the  forsd 
brethren  at  their  next  meeting  may  assent  or  dissent  unto 
the  same." 

Ro.  IRVINE,  Towie  THOS.  ROBERTSONE,  Clatt 

Jo.  WALKER,  Tullynessle      Jo.  ALEXANDER,  Kildrumie 
W.  THOMSON,  Auchindoir     WILL.  JOHNSTON,  Kearn 
PAT.  COPLAND,  Cushnie        ALEX.  SETON,  Leochal 
AND.  JAFFREY,  Alford          Ro.  MILN,  Forbes. 


Paper  No.  \ . 

This  paper  is  printed  from  the  original  minute  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Alford,  with  autograph  signatures  of  members. 

The  Presbytery  met  at  Alford  on  the  3<Dth  of  January 
1689  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
dated  January  23rd,  and  it  shows  considerable  readiness  to 
comply  with  his  request  when  we  find  that  ten  out  of  a 
scattered  membership  of  sixteen  who  had  received  notice 
gave  attendance  within  seven  days.  Perhaps  thoughts  were 
stirred  in  their  minds  by  the  signs  of  the  times  that  made 
them  more  ready  to  meet  on  the  3Oth  of  January.  That  day 
was  one  to  be  remembered.  Some  of  the  members  must 
have  had  personal  recollections  of  what  took  place  on  that 
day  forty  years  before.  All  must  have  heard  of  it  by  oral 
communication  with  those  who  lived  through  the  stormy 
times  that  had  intervened.  What  to  us  is  history  had  not 
to  them  faded  down  into  tradition.  Theirs  was  the  bitter 
experience.  They  knew  what  troublous  times  of  revolution 
meant,  and  they  could  see  that  now  again  troubles  were  at 
hand.  This  meeting  to  which  they  were  summoned  was  not 
the  prescribed  monthly  meeting  of  the  local  "  exercise  "  for 
consultation  and  discipline,  but  a  pro  re  rata  meeting  called 
by  the  Bishop  for  the  special  purpose  mentioned  in  his  letter. 
Of  that  letter  we  have  no  copy  ;  nor  have  we  any  account 
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of  what  was  done  at  the  Consultation  at  Aberdeen  on  I2th 
February.  The  course  of  events,  however,  and  corroborative 
probabilities  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  the  practical  result, 
with  intervening  steps  no  doubt,  was  the  Address  or  Petition 
presented  to  the  Convention  Parliament  of  1689  from  the 
Synod  of  Aberdeen.1  This  address  was  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Kintore  on  July  2nd  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate, 
which  resulted  in  the  Act  of  July  22nd  abolishing  prelacy 
It  is  mentioned  with  more  or  less  accuracy  in  most  histories, 
but  never  with  much  fulness  or  clearness.  Like  all  pre 
mature  attempts  in  favour  of  peace,  it  was  swept  aside 
amidst  the  factious  contests  and  wranglings  of  party  conflicts. 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  generally  represented  as  having 
fallen  without  a  struggle  for  its  existence  as  a  purely  ecclesi 
astical  body.  This  document  shows,  however,  that  at  least 
one  bishop  and  the  clergy  of  one  diocese  were  not  blind  to  the 
need  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  for  its  own  safety, 
nor  disinclined  to  take  steps  towards  peace,  nor  without  hope 
of  conciliation,  nor  without  courage  to  move  openly  in  that 
direction.  Aberdeen  may  not  have  been  acting  alone — most 
likely  it  was  not — but  this  solitary  paper  is  the  only  evidence 
available,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  organised  action  in  a  legal 
constitutional  manner,  to  review  their  position  and  meet  the 
crisis,  now  unavoidable,  in  Church  as  well  as  State.  We  may 
reasonably  hope  for  more  light  on  this  matter  as  the  value  of 
every  little  item  of  well-authenticated  evidence  comes  to  be 
more  fully  appreciated  and  more  freely  made  available  to  the 
inquirer.  Nowhere  in  our  Church  history  is  this  more  to 
be  desired  than  with  respect  to  the  confused  transactions, 
partisan  intrigues,  and  intricate  plots  that  surrounded  the 
transference  of  the  allegiance  of  Scotland  from  King  James 
to  King  William,  arid  the  handing  over  by  the  civil  power  of 
the  legal  ecclesiastical  establishment  from  the  Episcopalians 
to  the  "pure  Presbyterians." 

At  the  date  of  the  Alford  meeting  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  was  Episcopal;  the  Bishops  formed  the  first  of  the 

1  P.  32- 
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Three  Estates  of  Parliament,andtheDiocesan  Synods  and  Local 
Exercises — otherwise  Presbytery  meetings — were  as  much 
parts  of  the  legal  framework  of  the  Constitution  of  Scotland 
as  the  Court  of  Session  or  the  local  Sheriffdoms.  We  cannot 
therefore  directly  connect  the  meeting  at  Aberdeen  of  I2th 
February  1689  with  the  Aberdeen  address  of  July  2nd  of  that 
year.  The  meeting  of  I2th  February  was  not  a  Synod,  but 
a  conference  or  consultation  of  the  Bishop  with  brethren 
chosen  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  Alford  summons)  as  repre 
sentatives  ad  hoc  by  the  several  presbyteries  of  the  diocese. 
The  Aberdeen  Petition  was  presented  as  from  "  the  Synod," 
and  the  Synod  was  a  constitutional  body  fairly  entitled  to 
approach  Parliament  and  to  be  heard  there  on  an  important 
constitutional  question  touching  its  rights  and  privileges. 
That  Alford  was  not  the  only  presbytery  concurring  in  the 
movement  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  the  two 
commissioners  sent  to  Edinburgh  belonged,  the  one  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  the  other  to  that  of  Ellon.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  conference  of  I2th  February 
was  followed  up  by  a  Synod  held  between  that  date  and  27th 
June,  when  we  hear  of  the  address  as  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  King's  Commissioner. 

A  Convention  of  the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland 
was  called,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  I4th  March  1689,  by  a 
circular  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  written  request 
of  a  body  of  noblemen  and  eighty  gentlemen  assembled  in 
London.  It  met  on  the  appointed  day,  and  William,  now 
King  of  England,  was  represented  by  Lord  Melvill,  his  confi 
dential  adviser  on  Scottish  affairs,  who  was  instructed  from  the 
Court  at  London  by  Sir  James  Dalrymple.  A  letter  from  the 
king  was  presented  to  the  meeting  by  Lord  Leven,  Melvill's 
second  son.  In  this  preliminary  letter  the  king  emphasises 
the  strong  desire  expressed  by  the  London  meeting  for  the 
union  of  the  two  nations,  and  mentions  their  "same  common 
interests  in  religion  and  liberty."  In  his  instructions  to  Lord 
Melvill,  dated  March  ;th,  he  says  :  "  If  you  find  that  interest 
strongest  which  is  for  restoring  the  government  of  the  Church 
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in  the  Presbyterian  way,  you  shall  endeavour  to  have  it  with 
provision  that  the  rules  of  discipline  may  be  adjusted,  and  all 
complaint  for  rigour  be  taken  away."  William  did  not  yet 
fully  know  Scotland,  and  from  his  habit  of  giving  his  con 
fidence  to  a  limited  few,  he  had  not  yet  the  means  of  getting 
full  knowledge.  As  yet  he  had  heard  little  of  the  affairs  of 
that  country  save  from  refugees  in  Holland.  Personally  he 
was  more  concerned  for  a  peaceable  settlement  of  civil  affairs 
than  for  any  Church  government  or  doctrine. 

The  most  prominent  noble  of  Scotland  at   that  day  was 
William,  Duke  of   Hamilton.     By  birth  the  second  son   of 
the   first   Marquis  of  Douglas,   he   had  married    the   heiress 
of  the    Hamilton  estates  and  titles,   and   had  obtained  life- 
right  to  use  the  title  of  Duke  of  Hamilton.      In  the   Com 
mittee  of  Articles  preliminary  to  the  Parliament  of  1686,  he 
had  stoutly   resisted  the  introduction  of  the  king's  Bill  for 
the  relief  of  the   Roman   Catholics,  ancl  procured   its  with 
drawal.       He    had    openly  opposed    the    harsh  measures   of 
Lauderdale,  ancl,  as   was   fresh   in   every  one's   memory,   he 
had  presided  at  the  meeting  of  leading  Scotsmen  that  had 
requested  William  to  assume  the  initiative,  and  in  the  cause 
of  constitutional  freedom   to   summon   a  Convention  of  the 
Estates  of  Scotland,  with  full  and  free  powers,  to  settle  the 
national   affairs.      Everything  seemed  to  point   him   out  as 
the  fittest  president  of  the  Convention,  and  it  was  an  unwise 
step  of  the  friends  of  King  James  to  set  up  a  rival  candidate 
for  the  office.     They  rashly  did  so,  and  nominated  the  Earl 
of  Athol,  an  old   man  of  undecided  character,  whose  chief 
recommendation  lay  in  his  claim  to  be  the  representative  of 
the   old    Scottish   territorial    nobles,  stretching    back   to   the 
times  of  the  Celtic  kings.     He  also  was  the  only  chieftain 
with  a  large  clan  following  sufficiently   near   Edinburgh  to 
be  readily  available  to  contest  with  Westland   Covenanters 
the     important     duty     of     "protecting"     the     Convention. 
It    was    an    ill-advised     step,    though     they    were    beaten 
by    only    an    insignificant    majority.       They    showed    their 
strength    indeed    in    a    Convention    in    which    the    burgh 
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members  had  been  chosen  in  a  novel  manner,  and  on  a 
franchise  introduced  by  the  Williamite  party ;  but  at  the 
same  time  their  vote  marked  them  as  partisans  declining 
to  co-operate  with  such  moderate  politicians  as  found  their 
representative  in  the  chosen  president.  The  Bishops— 
certainly  no  enemies  to  King  James — gave  their  vote  in 
favour  of  Hamilton,  perhaps  in  recollection  of  the  day  when 
they  joined  in  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  Romish 
disqualifications.  Hamilton  hitherto  had  shown  more  in 
dependence  than  any  other  Scottish  man  of  mark.  He 
had  met  with  a  full  share  of  Court  favour  under  the  Stuarts, 
yet  never  shrank  from  opposing  Court  measures  which  he 
judged  unconstitutional  or  unadvisable.  Till  now  he  had 
been  in  political  touch  with  the  public  men  of  both  sides, 
but  by  this  disputed  election  he  missed  the  independent 
position  of  an  impartial  president,  appointed  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  sank  to  that  of  the  nominee  of  a  majority  faced 
by  a  powerful  minority,  in  openly  pronounced  opposition. 
He  never  regained  his  freedom,  nor  did  he  gain  the  full 
confidence  of  those  who  placed  him  in  office.  He  was  ill 
fitted  for  the  position  of  one  placed  by  a  party  vote  in  an 
office  which  required  neutrality.  Circumstances  were  against 
him — his  training  and  temper  were  not  in  his  favour.  Neither 
king  nor  country  gave  him  hearty  support,  nor  did  he  himself 
agree  thoroughly  with  any  of  the  parties  in  the  field.  He 
was  an  Episcopalian,  but  not  a  Jacobite.  Personally  he  was 
unconciliatory,  with  a  considerable  flavour  of  the  hereditary 
imperious  character  of  the  Douglases.  He  was  not  strong 
enough  to  control  the  factious  intrigues  that  ruined  so  many 
of  the  would-be  leaders  of  the  day,  nor  had  he  the  pliancy  to 
win  over  the  political  adventurers  and  place- seekers  who 
were  ready  to  adhere  to  any  leader  who  could  dangle  before 
them  the  prospect  of  a  ready  way  to  possible  success.  With 
out  the  trammels  of  office  he  might  have  been  an  effective 
head  to  the  large  independent  party  of  reforming  politicians 
and  Williamite  Episcopalians,  but  his  position  forbade  him 
to  stand  out  as  a  party  leader. 
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Under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  presidency  the  Convention 
resisted  all  suggestions  from  the  Court  that  it  was  ex 
pedient  to  settle  the  Church  government  before  offering 
the  Crown  to  William,  and  so  free  him  from  all  responsi 
bility  attaching  to  that  critical  and  contentious  step;1  and 
as  Royal  Commissioner  to  the  Parliament  of  that  year  he 
seems  to  have  made  no  secret  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
Aberdeen  Petition.  Next  year,  when  not  in  office,  he  spoke 
strongly  in  its  favour,  although  he  never  headed  a  distinct 
political  party. 

Although  of  little  importance  in  itself,  it  was  of  evil  augury 
for  the  effective  management  of  the  Church's  cause  that  the 
first  matter  brought  before  the  Convention,  after  the  election 
of  the  president,  was  the  protest  by  the  deposed  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow — Cairncross, — and  the  counter-protest  by  the  actual 
occupant  of  the  See — Paterson, — for  the  right  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  meeting.  Paterson  was  the  only  bishop  who 
is  credited  with  having  entered  into  the  practical  politics  of 
the  day.  He  is  said  to  have  joined  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  other  bishops  to  accept  King 
William,  with  the  view  of  moderating  the  Revolution  into  a 
Reform.  Their  effort  was  without  effect,  or  perhaps  it  had  a 
transient  effect,  for  the  two  Archbishops  and  seven  Bishops 
gave  attendance,  at  King  William's  summons,  on  the  day  of 
meeting,  thus  acknowledging  a  certain  right  of  William  and 
Mary  to  intervene  in  Scottish  affairs.  Two  days  after,  March 
1 6,  when  King  James's  letter  was  presented,  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  and  six  Bishops  signed  the  declaration  before 
opening  it,  "that  notwithstanding  of  anything  that  may  be 
contained  in  that  letter  for  dissolving  them  or  impeding  their 
procedure,  yet  that  they  are  a  free  and  lawful  meeting  of  the 
Estates,  and  will  continue  undissolved  until  they  settle  and 
secure  the  Protestant  religion,  the  government,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom."  Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  this 
inconsistent  with  any  settlement  that  would  secure  these  ends 
1  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  5.  See  below,  p.  43. 
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under  King  James  rather  than  under  King  William.  It 
asserted  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Convention  itself 
until  it  made  a  settlement  of  some  kind  ;  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Estates  so  sunk  into  the  minds  of  some  of  the  mem 
bers  that  it  continued  to  be  their  political  ideal  till  a  new 
Parliamentary  election  cleared  the  field.  There  was  ample 
standing  room  for  the  signers  of  this  declaration  within  the 
response  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  (Rose)  to  William 
in  London  :  "  I  will  serve  you  as  far  as  law,  reason,  and 
conscience  will  allow."  They  did  serve  him  so  far  as  to 
accept  his  call  to  the  Convention,  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
president,  and  to  join  in  the  assertion  of  its  rights  by  that 
body  when  about  to  meet  what  might  possibly  be  a  denial  of 
its  legality,  or  a  command  to  dissolve  and  submit  to  a  con 
tinuation  of  things  as  they  had  previously  been.  Before  the 
end  of  March  the  bishops  had  given  up  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Convention,  and  by  that  time  the  more  pro 
nounced  supporters  of  King  James  had  retired  to  their  homes 
in  the  country,  and  Dundee  had  appealed  to  the  Convention 
for  protection  from  the  suspected  "  strangers,"  partisans  who 
had  flocked  to  town  from  the  West.  His  request  had  been 
refused,  and  he  had  somewhat  ostentatiously  left  Edin 
burgh.  Whatever  the  risk  may  have  been  to  his  life,  he 
preserved  his  liberty  by  this  step,  for  immediately  afterwards 
the  imprisonment  of  suspected  Jacobites  began.  The  bishops, 
by  withdrawing  from  Parliament  at  this  particular  time,  gave 
strong  reasons  for  their  opponents  to  identify  them,  and 
through  them  all  Episcopalians,  with  the  partisans  of  King 
James.  The  bishops,  however,  seem  to  have  abstained  from 
all  united  action  in  politics.  Dundee  complained  of  this 
when  active  support  was  essential  to  the  success  of  his 
schemes,  and  remarked  sardonically  that  the  Church  had 
become  the  Church  invisible.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  they 
adopted  this  line  of  inactivity.1 

1  II  is  difficult  to  understand  the  conduct  of  the  Bishops.  They  may  have 
expected  that  the  total  absence  of  the  first  of  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm 
would  paralyse  the  action  of  the  Convention  ;  but  the  time  for  such  considerations 
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After  the  secessions  of  the  end  of  March  the  supporters  of 
the  Revolution  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  power. 
Events  progressed  rapidly.  On  April  4th  the  Convention 
declared  that  King  James  had  "forfeited"  the  crown,  and 
that  it  was  "  vacant,"  and  only  five  members  dissented  from 
the  finding.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  (Faterson)  was 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  man  of  affairs  on  the  bench.  He  was 
one  of  a  small  minority  (it  did  not  amount  to  a  party)  who 
aimed  at  a  hopeless  arrangement  whereby  King  James  should 
remain  in  the  royal  office  and  King  William  exercise  the 

was  now  past,  and  the  majority  of  them  had  homologated  the  suspension  of  the 
Constitution  by  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at   William's  summons. 
Perhaps  they  feared  open  dissension  in  their  own  body  if  they  became  active  in 
any   direction.     Archbishop  Cairncross   had  no  objection  to  acknowledge  Kins 
William,  for  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  accepted  an  Irish  See  in    1693" 
Ramsay  of  Dunblane,  now  of  Ross,  a  man  of  independent  mind,  had  maintained 
his  position  against   Archbishop  Sharp  when   inhibited  from  the  exercise  of  his 
office.      Bruce  of  Dunkeld  had   been  deprived  of  his  diocese  in  1686  for  opposing 
the   repeal    of  the    Roman    Catholic    disabilities.       It    may   be    that   the   bishop's 
expected  the   precedent  of  1638-39  would  be  followed,  when  the  government   of 
the  Church  was  committed   to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  met  together  in  a 
"General  Assembly.''     In  that  case  the  great  preponderance  would  have  been 
in  favour ^ of  Episcopacy.      Lord  Crafurd's  repeated  estimate  was  four  to  one- 
others    said    six    to    one.       The    great    weakness    here  was    that    '•General    As 
semblies"   had   fallen   into  abeyance.      They   could   be   called   only  by  the  civil 
power,  and   the   civil  power   had   no   wish   to   call   one.      The    Bishops,    too,    as 
members   of  Parliament,   and   in   some   cases   of  the  Privy   Council,    concurred, 
or  at  least  acquiesced,   in   this   suppression  of  the  rights   of  the   Church.      It  is 
to  be  feared,  also,   that  the   Bishops  had  not  the  full  confidence  of  the  clergy. 
The  "  Reformed  Bishop,"  1679-80— the  anonymously  printed  work  of  I)r  James 
Gordon,    parson    of  Banchory    Devenick— throws   an    unpleasant    light    on    the 
general  management  of  the  Church,  and  states  plainly  many  grievances  felt  by 
the  clergy,  especially  in  their  exclusion  from  all  voice  in  open  meeting  regarding 
Church  affairs. 

The  Bishops  undoubtedly  stood  in  a  false  position  as  regarded  the  Church. 
They  were  set  over  it  as  its  rulers  as  arbitrarily  as  a  colonel  is  set  over  a  regiment, 
with  only  civil  laws  and  traditionary  usages  to  regulate  their  powers.  Promotion 
seems  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  run  into  professional  lines  and  circles  ;  and  the 
nobility  in  many  cases  seemed  jealous  of  Episcopal  influence  at  Court  and  in  the 
Privy  Council.  It  has  scarcely  been  observed  that  at  the  Revolution  the  three 
most  prominent  seats  on  the  Episcopal  bench— St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Edin 
burgh — were  all  filled  by  sons  of  Aberdeenshire  manses,  who,  in  their  earlier 
lives,  were  incumbents  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen. 
B 
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power  till  better  times  should  arrive.  Although  of  good 
abilities,  Bishop  Paterson  was  deficient  in  the  qualities  that 
gain  and  secure  confidence,  and  was  not  fully  trusted  by 
either  side.  In  the  after  troubles  his  name  occasionally 
appears.  He  was  harshly  treated  by  the  Government ;  he 
was  long  in  prison,  and  almost  starved  there.  The  Jacobites, 
too,  spoke  lightly  of  him  as  a  "  draw-well "  for  the  Govern 
ment,  without  troubling  to  distinguish  whether  the  informa 
tion  was  given  voluntarily  on  his  part  or  drawn,  as  the  result 
of  skilful  operation  by  adroit  interviewers. 

On  April  nth,  a  week  after  the  Crown  was  declared 
vacant,  the  Estates  resolved  that  "  William  and  Mary,  King 
and  Queen  of  England  be,  and  be  declared  King  and  Queen 
of  Scotland,"  and  on  the  same  day  issued  a  proclamation 
that  they  were  "  King  and  Queen  accordingly,"  and  passed  an 
Act  that  they  themselves  should  retain  the  full  government 
of  the  kingdom  till  the  King  and  Queen  should  accept  the 
Crown  and  take  a  required  oath  yet  to  be  framed.  After 
this  resolution  had  passed,  Athol  and  Queensberry  and  some 
others,  who  had  purposely  stayed  away  from  the  meeting, 
entered  and  explained  that  though  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  repudiate  King  James,  they  were  now  ready  to  accept  the 
resolution  of  the  Estates,  and  own  King  William.  Many 
men  took  oaths  and  broke  them  at  that  time,  as  if  oath-taking 
and  oath-breaking  were  justifiable  elements  in  the  game  they 
were  playing. 

The  offer  of  the  Crown  was  placed  at  the  close  of  a  long 
document  beginning  with  a  statement  of  points  in  which 
King  James  had  "  invaded  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,"  and  thereby  "  forefaulted  the  right  to  the 
Crown."  It  then  passed  to  the  "Claim  of  Right,"  a  some 
what  vague  and  rhetorical  declaration  of  principles  and  prac 
tices  which  the  Estates  considered  as  infringements  of  "  their 
ancient  rights  and  liberties."  Of  this  Claim,  the  only  clause 
referring  directly  to  ecclesiastical  matter  is  the  affirmation 
"  That  Prelacy  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Church 
above  Presbyters,  is,  and  hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable 
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grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  contrair  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the  people,  ever  since  the 
Reformation  (they  having  reformed  from  Popery  by  Presby 
ters)  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  abolished."  This  was  rein 
forced,  on  the  1 3th,  by  a  Schedule  of  "Grievances"  to  be 
redressed  in  Parliament.  This  is  a  much  more  practical  and 
business-like  document,  and  is  a  sort  of  working  outline 
of  desired  reforms  when  legislative  measures  should  be 
initiated.  In  it  the  Church  question  assumed  a  very 
different  and  more  definite  form  : — "  That  the  first  Act 
of  Parliament  1669  is  inconsistent  with  the  Establishment 
of  the  Church  Government  now  desired,  and  ought  to  be 
abrogated." 1 

On  a  later  day,  the  i8th,  came  "  the  oath  to  be  administered 
to  the  King  and  Queen  at  their  acceptance  of  the  Crown," 
with  a  clause  about  the  "rooting  out  of  all  heretics  and 
enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  God."  This  clause  their 
Majesties  took  with  an  allowed  reservation.  On  the  24th 
the  Estates  framed  a  letter  to  be  presented  to  the  King's 
Majesty  with  the  offer  of  the  Crown,  expressing  a  strong 
wish  that  "  as  both  kingdoms  are  united  in  one  head  and 
Sovereign,  so  they  may  become  one  body  politick,  one 
nation,  to  be  represented  in  one  parliament."  They  state 
that  they  have  appointed  Commissioners  to  treat  of  such 
union  "with  reservation  to  us  of  Church  government,  as  it 
shall  be  established  at  the  time  of  Union."  They  appointed 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Skelmorlie, 
and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  "  three  of  our  number,"  being  one 
of  every  estate,  to  convey  the  offer  and  connected  documents,2 
and  administer  the  oath,  with  instructions,  the  meaning  of 

1  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Act  of  Supremacy,"  and  is  not  one  whit 
more  inconsistent  with  Presbytery  than  with  Episcopacy.  It  was  a  plain  and 
vigorously-imposed  application  of  the  maxim,  "  Cujus  regio  ejus  religio,"  as  in 
tolerable  in  a  republic  as  in  an  absolute  sovereignty.  How  the  grievance  was 
regarded  and  murmured  against  by  the  northern  clergy  may  be  gathered  from 
"The  Reformed  Bishop,"  1679. 

-  These  documents  came  collectively  to  be  known  as  the  "Instrument  of 
Government." 
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which  was  afterwards  matter  of  keen  dispute,  and  a  request 
that  the  Convention  should  be  turned  into  a  Parliament  On 
the  same  day,  April  24th,  the  meeting  of  Convention  was 
adjourned  to  the  5th  of  June  next. 

None  of  these  things  had  direct  reference  to  the  clergy  in 
their  professional  character,  but  the  effect  speedily  reached 
them  by  a  special  demand  made  upon  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  clerical  function.  As  soon  as  the  disposition  of  the 
Crown  was  decided  and  the  Claim  of  Right  formulated,  and 
before  the  Schedule  of  Grievances  was  drawn  up,  the  Estates, 
on  April  I  ith,  made  formal  proclamation  that  they  "  do  statute 
and  ordain  that  William  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  be  accordingly  forthwith 
proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland."  On  Saturday  the 
1 3th — the  date  of  the  "Grievances" — another  proclamation 
was  published  by  the  Convention,  forbidding  any  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  late  King  James  III.,  and  requiring  all 
dutiful  obedience  to  his  Majesty,  in  particular  that  "  all 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  within  the  kingdom,  publicly  pray 
for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  as  King  and  Queen  of 
this  realm."  They  were  further  enjoined  to  read  this  pro 
clamation  from  their  pulpits  after  the  forenoon  sermon,  under 
pain  of  "being  deprived  and  losing  their  benefices."  This 
was  to  be  done  by  the  ministers  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  very  next  day,  Sunday  I4th  April — by  those  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tay  upon  the  2ist,  and  on  the  28th  by 
all  north  of  Tay.  The  penalty  was  fully  exacted.  The  pro 
clamation  contains  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  a  compen 
sating  protection  :  "  And  the  Estates  do  prohibit  and  discharge 
any  injury  to  be  offered  by  any  person  whatsoever,  to  any 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  either  in  churches  or  meeting-houses, 
who  are  presently  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  their 
ministry  therein,  they  behaving  themselves  as  becomes  under 
the  present  Government."  "  Behaving  themselves  as  becomes  " 
meant  complying  with  the  injunctions  of  the  proclamation.1 

1  On  April  26th  three  Edinburgh  ministers  were  deposed  by  the  Convention 
for  not  reading  the  Proclamation  of  the  I3th,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
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The  quasi-protection  clause,  however  innocent  looking, 
was  in  itself  a  heavy  sentence  upon  many  clergy,  for  in  a 
casual  way  it  introduced  an  unjust,  if  not  illegal  distinction, 
as  regarded  their  civil  status,  between  the  "  rabbled  "  men 
and  those  left  in  possession  at  the  elate  of  proclamation. 
Those  extruded  before  that  date  were  quietly  ruled  outside 
legal  protection  or  redress  by  the  retrospective  application  of 
an  inference  from  a  clause  in  a  political  proclamation  ;  the 
rights  of  those  as  yet  undisturbed  as  legal  incumbents  were 
made  subject  to  an  extreme  penalty,  inflicted  by  a  secular 
court  for  non-compliance  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity  with 
the  requirements  of  a  provisional  government.  The  only 
other  public  body  in  addition  to  the  clergy  that  seem  to  have 
been  called  upon  officially  to  take  any  public  notice  of  the 
transfer  of  allegiance,  was  the  staff  of  the  Heralds'  Office, 
who  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duty  had  to  make  pro 
clamation  of  the  declaration  of  their  Majesties  as  "  King  and 
Queen  of  Scotland." 

On  April  26th  a  new  Proclamation  appointed  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  the 
great  danger  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  powrer,  and  prayer  for 
a  blessing  on  King  William,  the  glorious  instrument  of  their 
delivery.  This  was,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  be  observed 
south  of  the  Tay  on  May  9th,  and  north  of  Tay  on  the  i6th, 
and  the  omission  to  do  so  was  generally  combined  with  the 
charge  of  non-compliance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  I3th 
of  May,  and  a  habitual  offence  of  not  praying  for  their 
Majesties  by  name.  After  the  rising  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  consequent  termination  of  the  work  of  its  Committee,  the 
persecutions  were  conducted  before  the  Privy  Council  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Crafurcl,  and  continued  from 
August  9th  to  November  /th,  when  the  number  of  clergy 
deprived  by  the  civil  power  amounted  to  188. 

to  try  the  non-readers,  with  Lord  Ross  as  chairman.  It  commenced  work  on  May 
2nd,  and  by  the  I7th  had  added  eighteen  to  the  list  of  the  deposed.  Peterkin, 
"Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  settled  at  the  Revolution,"  p.  74  ; 
"Account  of  the  Present  Persecution,'-  1690,  p.  31  ;  Lawson's  "Hist.  ofScot.Epis, 
Church,"  ii.  88  ;  "  The  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliaments,"  ix.,  App.  68,  Ed.  1822. 
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In  the  crisis  of  a  revolution,  necessity  and  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  may  compel  rapid  action,  and  explain 
measures  utterly  unjustifiable  on  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  actors.  Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Covenant, 
"  tuning  the  pulpit "  had  been  looked  upon  as  an  effective 
stroke  of  policy,  but  dictation  regarding  spiritual  services  in 
all  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom,  by  a  secular  body  elected  for 
ad  hoc  purposes,  was  a  step  that  can  be  justified  only 
by  the  barest  erastianism.  That  the  Crown  never  dies 
may  be  a  good  maxim  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  this 
was  no  case  of  the  automatic  succession  of  an  undoubted 
heir  immediately  on  the  demise  of  his  predecessor.  There 
had  been  a  lapse,  and  a  new  appointment  concerning 
which  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  lack  of 
continuity  was  recognised  at  the  time,  and  the  years  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  in  Scotland  were  counted  not 
from  the  flight  of  King  James,  but  from  the  commencement 
of  their  actual  exercise  of  government.  Under  the  circum 
stances  the  hasty  demand  of  the  Convention,  followed  up 
by  the  infliction  of  the  unmitigated  penalty  of  deprivation, 
looks  like  a  partisan  attempt  to  surprise  the  clergy  into  an 
unalterable  decision  between  acceptance  of  William  and 
adherence  to  James,  before  they  had  time  to  learn  how  far 
the  Revolution  was  an  accomplished  fact,  or  to  consider  how 
far  their  compliance  or  non-compliance  affected  their  position 
morally,  ecclesiastically,  and  civilly.  Whether  this  was 
intended  or  not,  it  was  so  applied  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Estates  and  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  interpretation  that 
the  full  penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  found  a  supporter  in  the 
Earl  of  Crafurd,  President  of  the  Council,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary,  Lord  Melvill,  explaining  and  defending  the  line 
followed  by  the  Council.1 

On  the  appointed  day,  May  2ist,  the  Convention  of  the 
Estates  met  in  its  original  character  as  a  body  assembled  to 
settle  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  After  receiving  the 
formal  intimation  that  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  had 
accepted  the  Crown  and  taken  the  prescribed  oath,  the 

1  12  Uctr.  1689— The  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  233,  p.  302. 
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meeting  adjourned  on  the  24th  to  June  5th.  On  June  5th 
the  Convention  reassembled  for  the  last  time,  for  by  royal 
authority  it  at  once  transformed  itself  into  a  Parliament. 
The  Parliament  adjourned  to  the  i/th  for  further  arrange 
ments.  No  bishop  appeared  at  either  Convention  or  Parlia 
ment.  On  the  1 7th  the  Parliament  met  for  business,  with 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  as  the  king's  representative,  under  the 
title  of  Royal  Commissioner  ;  Lord  Melvill  was  appointed 
by  the  king  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  Lord 
Crafurd,  President  of  the  Parliament.  These  three  were  the 
only  "officers  of  State"  yet  nominated;  and  though 
Hamilton  held  the  higher  office  and  honour,  the  chief  power 
lay  with  the  Secretary,  who  had  the  king's  ear  and  con 
fidence.  For  the  most  part  he  remained  at  London,  in  close 
communication  with  the  king  and  his  advisers  there,  and 
with  Lord  Crafurd  in  Scotland.1 

By  this  time  it  was  distinctly  visible  that  the  unanimity  of 
the  Convention  that  met  on  2ist  April  had  not  been  inherited 
by  the  Parliament  that  entered  on  business  on  June  I7th. 
Many  of  the  old  offices  of  State  and  other  appointments  of 
considerable  importance  were  kept  open  intentionally,  with 
the  idea  that  the  hope  of  filling  some  of  them  would  bring 

George,  fourth  Lord  Melvill,  first  Earl  Melvill,  owed  his  introduction  to  the 
inner  circle  of  politicians  to  his  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Leslie,  first  Karl  of  Leven,  and  sister  of  Lord 
Balgonie,  the  first  husband  of  the  mother  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Buccleugh,  who, 
after  her  marriage  to  the  son  of  Charles  II.,  became  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and 
Buccleugh.  Melvill  acted  as  general  superintendent  of  their  Scottish  interests. 
He  was  sent  by  the  king  to  attend  Monmouth  when  he  received  command  of  the 
army  in  Scotland,  and  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  some  confidential  com 
munications  with  the  Covenanters  immediately  prior  to  the  battle  at  Bothwell 
Bridge.  With  them  he  would  be  a  persona  grata  beyond  others  in  the  royal 
army,  as  a  Presbyterian  by  birth,  family  connection,  and  education.  At  the  time 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot  he  was  in  London,  and  had  private  warning  from  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth  that  a  warrant  was  to  be  issued  against  him  next  day. 
He  escaped  to  Holland,  and  no  further  steps  were  taken.  In  Holland  he  was 
admitted  into  the  number  of  William's  advisers,  and  gained  his  confidence.  As 
a  politician  his  chief  recommendation  was  that  he  was  "safe,"  cautious,  and 
faithful  to  his  trust.  He  was  better  fitted  to  be  an  agent  than  a  principal, 
second  in  command  rather  than  chief.  He  was  lacking  in  initiative,  and  acted 
generally  on  non-compromising  lines. 
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supporters  to  the  Revolution  cause  ;  but  though  two  months 
had  not  passed  since  their  Majesties  were  proclaimed,  dis 
appointment  already  prevailed  among  those  who  had  aided  it 
from  expectation  of  reward.  Jealousies  amongst  aspirants  to 
office  were  plentiful;  friction  began,  factions  were  formed,  and 
dissensions  soon  became  hotter  and  fiercer,  and  disappointed 
men  and  professional  politicians  were  rapidly  organising  them 
selves  into  what  were  then  styled  "  Clubs,"  to  be  by-and-by 
amalgamated  into  one  great  combination  known  par  excellence 
as  "The  Club."  This  association  acted  as  his  Majesty's 
Opposition  upon  persistently  obstructive  lines,  till  broken  up 
next  year  by  the  failure  of  the  Ross  and  Annandale  plot. 

By  the  end  of  May,  Dundee  was  in  open  rebellion  some 
where  in  the  Central  and  West  Highlands,  and  the  authorities, 
by  the  time  Parliament  met,  were  trying  to  locate  his  position.' 
His  strength  or  weakness  was  unknown,  but  the  existence  of 
widespread  dissatisfaction  and  the  energy  of  the  leader  were 
well  known.  There  was  much  alarm  among  the  Williamites, 
and  the  value  of  the  pure  or  extreme  Presbyterian  support, 
as  between  the  Government  and  the  Club,  rose  in  conse 
quence.  The  moderate  members,  who  would  have  preferred 
some  settlement  that  would  recognise  the  position  of  both 
Jacobites  and  Williamites,  stood  aloof  at  this  time,  when  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  claim  to  have  a  pro 
portionate  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  country.  They  had  views,  but  no  plans  and  no  organisa 
tion  ;  and  while  they  waited,  the  opportunity  passed  for  ever. 
Passive  resistance  may  have  a  theoretical  value,  especially 
when  it  becomes  clamorous  ;  but  between  active  resistance 
and  active  support  the  question  gets  settled  before  the  man 
who  hesitates  has  leisure  to  consider  its  worth  or  extent,  and 
the  passive  standers  aside  are  swept  out  of  the  field.  When 
Parliament  met,  on  the  i/th,  to  transact  business,  the  Com 
missioners'  proposals  were  met  by  a  policy  of  incessant 
resistance.  Three  leading  subjects  were  discussed  in  various 
forms  and  connections  during  the  session — procedure  in 
Parliament,  the  extent  of  the  king's  prerogatives,  and  the 
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question  of  Church  government.  This  question  of  Church 
government  was  postponed  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
Presbyterian  "  ministers  "  and  the  opposition,  and  was  intro 
duced  at  last  only  by  a  paction  between  the  Government  and 
the  said  ministers,  made  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  under 
pressure  of  a  Bill  of  "  Incapacities,"  brought  in  by  the  Club 
to  disqualify  all  who  had  been  employed  under  the  late 
Government  for  holding  any  public  office  of  trust  under  the 
Revolution  regime.1 

The  opposition  was  specially  persistent  in  blocking  all  Bills 
of  Supply.  Had  Scotland  stood  alone  this  would  have  been 
most  effective,  but  England  was  already  the  "  predominant 
partner,"  and  William  could  afford  to  wait  for  the  Scottish 
grants  till  the  nation  should  be  in  a  more  settled  state.  Peace 
and  popularity  were  of  more  value  at  the  moment  to  him  than 
the  small  amount  of  money  that  Scotland  could  contribute  to 
the  Government  expenditure  in  supporting  the  Revolution 
cause,  even  in  its  own  bounds.  This  threw  the  Government 
more  and  more  into  a  common  cause  with  the  supporters  of 
William  in  England,  and  added  a  much-needed  source  of 
strength  to  the  small  body  of  politicians  who  represented  the 
same  views  in  Scotland.  Without  the  English  support,  the 
Government  must  have  failed  utterly  to  "settle"  Scotland, 
and  the  two  extreme  parties  must  have  come  into  open 
collision,  without  any  buffer  between  them.  As  it  was,  the 
Jacobites  on  the  whole  stood  aloof  from  parliamentary  action, 
while  the  opposition,  becoming  more  and  more  organised 
through  common  action,  was  the  immediate  enemy  to  be 
faced  and  overcome  by  political  tactics.  At  length,  on  the 
25th  June,  the  Lord  Advocate  proposed  to  the  Commissioner 
that,  as  a  means  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  opposition 
from  the  "Incapacities"  and  other  troublesome  Bills,  he 
should  the  next  day  "signify  to  the  Parliament  that  his  first 
instruction  was  to  settle  Church  Government  according  to  the 
general  inclination  of  the  people,  and  desire  them  to  fall  upon 
that — this  will  probably  carry  off  the  most  pairt  from  their 
1  See  below,  p.  27. 
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animosities."  On  the  26th  he  writes  that  Lord  Morton  that 
day  had  introduced  a  "generall  Act  incapacitating  all  from 
pleas  who  had  behaved  ill  in  the  last  Government,  or  who 
had  been  opposed  to  this  resolution,  or  had  not  concurred  in 
the  present  measures."  .  .  .  "After  this  Act  had  been  twice 
read  over  in  a  modified  form,  my  Lord  Commissioner  told 
that  to-morrow  he  would  bring  in  Church  government ;  but 
he  told  me  this  night  that  som  Presbyterian  ministers  had 
been  with  him  for  a  delay,  which  I  apprehend  is  granted. 
The  party  thinks  that  the  king  will  certainly  in  this  session 
establish  the  Church  Government ;  and  if  it  were  don,  other 
things  which  are  not  so  much  of  moment,  may  be  left  un 
finished  ;  therefor  they  are  prevaild  with  to  staff  off  that 
which  would  anticipat  many  idle  and  humorous,  bot  I  am 
sur  the  generality  of  the  ministers  would  not  be  of  that 
opinion,  so  to  morrow  we  are  like  to  have  a  warm  dyett." — 
Sir  Jno.  Dalrymple  to  Lord  Melvill.  Leven  and  Melville 
Papers,  June  26,  1689,  No.  74,  p.  87. 

On  the  same  day  the  Commissioner  warns  Melvill,  "  I  find 
they  designe  to  have  their  grievances  all  helped  before  they 
begine  to  anything  else." --Duke  of  Hamilton  to  Lord 
Melvill,  June  26,  1689,  No.  75,  p.  89. 

The  Government  minority,  now  a  mere  nucleus  of  a  party, 
were  in  great  straits  to  find  plausible  excuses  for  delay. 
Earl  Crawford,  a  staunch  and  open  supporter,  if  not  the 
acknowledged  head,  of  the  "  pure  Presbyterian "  party, 
gives  a  picture  of  their  difficulties,  not  omitting  his 
own  labours  to  find  support  for  the  king's  friends.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Melvill,  27th  June  1689,  speaking  of  the  Act 
of  Incapacities  introduced  the  previous  day  by  Lord  Morton, 
he  says  :  "  Things  of  this  nature,  alswell  as  new  grievances, 
are  concerted  in  privat  clubbs,  and  then  by  some  leading 
member  dayly  presented  in  the  House  :  when  after  some  short 
arguing,  (for  which  the  one  syde  is  altogither  unprepared),  they 
go  to  a  vote,  which  method  is  farr  more  agreeable  to  their 
temper,  and  more  effectually  dispatches  their  bussiness,  than 
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if  they  were  under  the  consideration  of  a  Committee,  where 
they  could  not  be  so  perfectly  secret,  nor  so  unanimously 
agreed  to,  as  in  their  caballs.  One  method  by  which  they  act 
a  great  many  members,  yea,  I  may  say,  is  their  cheefe  toole 
with  which  they  trade,  is  the  representation  which  they  in 
culcate,  with  all  the  cunning  and  insinuation  imaginable,  that 
your  Lop.  and  my  Lord  Stares  designes  to  obstruct  the  settle 
ment  of  pure  presbytrie,  and  frankly  do  offer  to  serve  that 
interest  to  the  full,  in  caice  others  comply  with  them  previously 
to  concur  in  some  methods  which  may  strengthen  their  in 
terest,  and  strip  your  Lop.  of  some  of  those  whom  they  name 
your  friends.  When  I  came  to  understand  with  some  assur 
ance  that  this  was  the  prevailing  argument,  and  that  no 
privat  discourses  would  cure  them  of  this  mistake,  I  made  the 
question  to  them  if  they  found  an  equal  readiness  in  your 
Lops,  friends  and  those  of  my  Lord  Stares  for  the  settling 
of  the  Presbyterian  Government,  would  they  then  be  pre 
vailed  with  to  consider  of  your  Lop.  and  him  as  good  country 
men,  and  forbear  their  insisting  on  new  grievances? 

"  This  has  been  my  work  yesterday  in  the  afternoon  and  all 
day,  and  with  tollerable  success  ;  upon  which,  by  myselfe  and 
others,  the  Commissioner  hes  been  strongly  urged,  and  at 
last  hes  agreed  to  table  the  business  of  Church  Government 
to  morrow  in  Parliament,  where  an  indication  of  his  own  in 
clination  in  that  matter  will  either  weaken  or  advance  his 
interest,  as  he  beheaves  :  but  the  Cheef  sticklers  in  matters 
have  this  evening  smelled  my  aim  of  friendship  to  your  Lop., 
and  the  loss  they  shall  be  at  when  the  zeal  of  others  for  that 
way  shall  equall  if  not  outdoe  theirs,  and  are  now  importun 
ing  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  that  they  deal  with  members 
to  wave  that  matter  for  a  fourtnight,  against  which  tyme  they 
shall  have  all  things  so  concerted  that  the  issue  cannot  fail  to 
be  favourable. 

"  If  they  succeed  in  this  I  have  ground  to  believe  that  their 
procedour  against  your  Lops,  friends1  will  run  very  high 

1  These  were  the  two  Dalrymples— Sir  James  the  father,  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  Sir  John  the  son,  Lord  Advocate. 
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before  that  tyme  elapse.  They  make  use  of  a  by  occasion  for 
favouring  of  this  delay;  an  address  from  the  conforme 
ministers  in  the  diocie  of  Aberdeen  for  a  Generall  Assembly; l 
which  if  agreed  to,  they  being  foure  to  one  in  respect  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  way,  shall  effectually  restore 
their  interest  or  at  least  impead  the  settlement  of  pure 
Presbytrie.  The  Commissioner  lies  receaved  that  address, 
and  plainly  tells,  that  if  overtures  be  made  for  the  one  sydei 
he  will  listen  to  them  on  behalfe  of  the  other.  This  does  so 
alarm  members,  that  I  am  afraid  they  shall  be  diverted  from 
dipping  much  in  this  subject  too  morrow;  and  in  that  caice, 
the  old  project  shall  continue,  except  wee  who  are  your 
Lops,  friends  shall  warmly  concern  ourselves,  and  give 
evidence  of  our  zeal  beyond  others  to  have  the  house  of  God 
well  appoynted.  If  the  Lord  assist  us  in  this  matter  that  we 
appear  with  any  significance,  it  may  fall  out  that  mistaken 
members  shall  be  undeceived  and  your  Lops,  interest  in  the 
Parliament  restored."— The  Lcven  and  Melville  Papers,  No. 
76,  pp.  90-92. 


On   the   28th,    Sir  John    Dalrymplc,  the   Lord   Advocate, 
writes  to  Lord  Melvill  :— 

"  MY  LORD, 

Yesterday  my  Lord  Morton  renewed  his 
motion  anent  the  Act  for  incapitys.  The  Commissioner  told 
that  he  had  instructions  concerning  Church  Government, 
and  that  last  day  he  had  allowed  Morton's  overtur  to  be 
read,  bot  with  condition  that  nothing  was  to  be  said  upon  it 
till  the  King  were  acquainted  ;  bot,  in  the  mean  tim,  at  the 
next  dyett,  he  wold  bring  in  Church  Government.  It  was 
allegued  that  could  not  come  in  first,  Morton's  being  first 
tabled,  and  therefore  behoved  to  go  first  to  a  vote,  and  the 
other  would  require  tim  and  committing.  It  was  answered, 
that  it  did  appear  the  King  had  given  no  limitation  or  quali- 

1  This  is  the  first  traceable  notice  of  the  Aberdeen  Address. 
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fication,  but  had  left  that  matter  intyr  to  themselfs  ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  it  could  be  don  in  on  forenoon  ;  but 
it  might  be  spok  to ;  then  the  ministers  must  be  spok  to  ; 
and  before  that  tim  the  Kings  pleasur  anent  committies 
might  be  heir.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  more  proper  to 
follow  his  instructions  in  a  matter  of  its  nature  preferable, 
than  to  breack  squairs  both  as  to  matter  and  form  ;  for  as  the 
law  stands  nothing  can  come  to  Parliament  bot  by  the 
articles,  which  the  King  is  willing  to  chang ;  bot  till  it  be 
past,  ther  should  no  motion  com  in.  Now  it  were  better  his 
instructions,  which,  upon  the  matter  he  hath  allowed,  could 
fill  the  field  than  anything  els.  By  a  vot  it  was  caryed 
preferr  my  Lord  Morton's  overtur.  The  ministers  who  are 
here  are  but  few,  and  most  of  them  engadged  in  the  Club. 
They  did  solicit  it  with  all  their  power,  not  to  bring  in  their 
address  which  was  finished  on  Wednesday,  nor  any  Church 
matter  till  the  Stat  wer  first  reformed  :  being  threatened,  that 
if  they  left  their  friends  in  humour  they  would  leav  them  in 
their  necessity,  and  with  all,  the  Commissioner  and  they  will 
probably  come  to  a  breach  when  this  comes  in.  They  were 
told  that  the  tyd  running  to  strip  the  Crown  of  all  its  pre- 
rogativ,  and  lodge  all  in  the  people,  if  they  were  so  farr  from 
a  peaceable  temper  as  to  furnish  an  occasion  of  a  cessation, 
that  rather  than  the  King  were  not  spoiled,  they  would 
ventur  ther  own  settlement.  He  could  not  construct  that 
weill,  yet  all  would  not  prevaill  with  these  (involved)  tho  I 
am  sur  the  builk  would  not  take  this  cours.  Then  we  did 
proceed  to  the  act  which  is  shortly  to  incapacitate  all  thes 
who  were  grievous  in  the  former  Government.  .  .  ."  —The 
Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  81,  pp.  100-103. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  give  particulars  of  debate  on 
incapacities,  with  notes  on  parties  and  persons. 

On  the  29th,  Craufurcl  gives  Lord  Melvill  his  account  of 
the  same  day's  proceedings,  for  his  facts  arc  the  same  as 
these  given  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple  on  the  28th,  though  each 
commences  by  dating  them  as  on  the  day  before  writing. 
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"MY  LORD, 

Yesterday  before  the  rolls  of  Parliament  were 
well  ended,  the  Earle  of  Morton  stood  up  and  mynded  the 
house,  that  at  a  former  dyet  he  had  given  in  a  motion  for 
incapacitating  such  from  public  trust  who  had  been  formerly 
greivous  in  the  rule.  Upon  which  some  urged,  that  the  Com 
missioner  had  undertaken  that  Church  Government  should 
come  in  before  anything  ells,  being  amongst  his  first  instruc- 
tiones,  and  of  greater  weight  than  any  enquirie  into  the 
actiones  of  any  particular  persones.  The  reasonings  on  both 
sydes  were  earnest,  and  continued  for  an  houre.  At  last  by 
the  vote  of  the  house,  it  carried  that  Morton's  proposall 
should  be  first  tabled,  and  that  church  government  should 
be  brought  in  before  any  other  new  motiones.  ...  I 
plainly  find  that  the  Commissioner  will  be  no  friend  to  the 
restoring  of  presbytrie.  What  effect  this  may  have  upon 
members  otherwayes  favouring  that  interest,  I  know  not  ; 
but  this  is  beyond  all  doubt  to  me  that,  except  his  grace 
there  is  not  a  member  in  the  house,  yea,  I  may  say,  nor  sub 
ject  in  the  nation,  who  are  thoroughly  for  King  William's 
interest,  who  are  not  disgusted  at  prelacie  and  wishes 
presbyterie  were  established  in  its  puritie.  Among  the 
ministrie  there  is  not  one  Conformist  in  Scotland  whose  dis 
satisfaction  at  the  Government  is  not  conspicuous  :  and  on 
the  other  syde,  neither  preacher  nor  laick  who  do  not  pray 
for  the  establishing  of  his  throne,  with  that  zeal  as  they  wish 
well  to  their  families.  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  the  fabric 
that  shall  be  built  by  persones  that  as  yet  do  not  seem  to 
have  attained  to  that  calm  Christian  and  unbyassed  temper 
which  is  suitable  to  reformers.  I  pray  the  Lord  disappoynt 
my  fears,  and  as  he  has  often  of  late  compassed  us  about  with 
songs  of  deliverance,  he  may  even  bare  his  own  right  arme, 
and  complete  his  begun  work,  to  the  praise  of  his  great  name, 
and  the  quieting  the  distrustful  heart  of  (my  dear  Lord)  your 
Lordships  most  faithfull  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  CRAFORD. 

"EDINBURGH,  2$thjune." 
—The  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  84,  pp.  105-6. 
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The  debate  did  not  commence  in  open  Parliament  till  July 
2nd,  of  which  day's  proceedings  we  have  the  record  in  the 
Appendix  to  "  The  Acts  of  Scottish  Parliaments,"  vol.  ix., 
Edited  by  T.  Thomson,  1822.  This  minute  is  given  in 
full,  as  it  contains  the  only  text  of  the  Aberdeen  Address 
accessible  at  present : 

"  2nd  Julii  1689.  The  draft  of  ane  act  given  in  for  abolish 
ing  prelacie  and  all  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Church 
above  presbiters  and  rescinding  former  Statutes  establishing 
prelacie  and  all  others  contraire  to  the  Act  reserving  to  their 
Majesties  to  settle  presbiterian  Government  in  the  way  most 
agrieable  to  the  peoples  inclinations  and  the  word  of  God 
which  being  read  his  majesties  Commissioner  craved  he 
might  see  the  Act  to  consider  of  it  against  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Parliament." 

A  Petition  was  then  presented  and  read  from  two  ministers 
commissioned  by  the  "  Sinod  of  Aberdeen 1  craving  a  general 
Assemblie  of  the  Clergie  might  be  called  in  the  manner  to  be 
thought  fit  by  their  Majesties  and  the  Parliament,  and  that 
previous  thereto  some  ministers  of  different  persuasions  in 
relatione  to  Church  Government  might  be  ordained  to  meet 
and  Concerte  matters  in  Controversie  and  make  overtures  of 
accommodatione  for  the  unitie  and  peace  of  the  Church." 

1  The  Commissioners  sent  by  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  with  the  Address  were  Dr 
James  Gordon,  parson  of  Banchory  Devenick,  and  Mr  John  Barclay,  minister  of 
Cruclen.  The  Address  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Earl  of  Kintore. 

Dr  James  Gordon  came  of  a  family  long  and  closely  connected  with  Old  Aber 
deen  and  King's  College,  and  possessing  some  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
father  was  Dr  William  Gordon,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  a  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  of  that  day.  Dr  James  Gordon  died  in 
1714,  aged  about  74  ;  he  graduated  at  King's  College  in  1661,  and  was  parson  of 
Banchory  before  1670.  He  was  a  stirring  man  in  his  day,  and  is  best  known  as 
the  writer  of  "  The  Reformed  Bishop,"  published  anonymously  in  1679,  without 
printer's  name  or  place  of  issue,  and  re-issued  with  a  new  title-page  as  "  Printed 
for  the  Author,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Robert  Harford,  London,  1680."  Gordon 
was  at  once  recognised  as  the  author.  He  was  deposed  in  consequence 
by  an  Episcopal  Synod,  and  deprived  of  his  living.  He  submitted,  retracted,  and 
was  reponed,  all  in  the  year  1680.  His  book  was  written  with  vigour  and  spirit, 
and,  as  Dr  Grub  says,  "though  written  in  an  uncouth,  pedantic  style,  is  remark 
able  for  its  learning,  its  force  of  argument,  and  its  indignant  denunciations  of  the 
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[ADDRESS  FROM  THE  SYNOD  OF  ABERDEEN.1 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, — The  Synod  of  Aberdeen  hath 
given  Commission  to  us  humbly  to  represent  to  your  Grace 
and  the  Honorable  Members  of  this  Parliament  the  deep 

prevalent  corruptions."'  Not  only  is  the  style  antiquated,  but  its  numerous 
allusions  both  to  incidents  and  persons  (he  carefully  avoided  names)  are  now 
obscure  and  frequently  unintelligible  to  the  reader  of  the  present  day.  Still,  it  is 
the  fullest  account  from  internal  sources  available  for  the  defects  and  desiderata, 
the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  general  working  of  the  Church  of  the 
immediately  pre- Revolution  period.  In  character  he  was  "pragmatical,"  clever, 
smart,  and  always  in  the  front  of  the  fray.  He  was  the  most  prominent  man 
among  the  \Villiamite  clergy  of  Aberdeen,  and  all  circumstances  go  towards 
identifying  him  as  the  preacher  of  the  ''sermon  of  1692,''  preached  after,  but 
prepared  before  their  application  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year.  In  1704 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Questioners  and  Protestors  when  the  "  Northern  Com 
mission''  visited  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of  purging  the  Church.  He  retained 
his  parish  till  he  died  in  1714.  In  October  1 714  he  introduced  "  the  excellent 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  into  the  public  worship  in  this  parochial 
church,  in  order  to  the  continuance  thereof"  (Session  Register  of  Banchory 
Devenick,  quoted  in  New  Statistical  Account).  lie  is  said  to  have  been  aided 
by  a  grant  of  Prayer  Books  from  an  English  society.  The  brothers  Dr  James 
and  Dr  George  Garden  of  Aberdeen  were  agents  of  such  a  society  about  this 
time.  —  "  Miscellany  of  the  (Old)  Spalding  Club,"  ii.  Ixv.-lxxiii.,  163-173. 

Dr  Gordon's  colleague  was  Mr  John  Barclay,  minister  of  Cruclen,  a  younger 
man  of  great  promise.  He  was  Liddell  bursar  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
graduated  under  George  Meldrum's  regency  in  1659,  was  Liddell  tutor,  1659-61, 
and  became  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  School  in  1663.  He  was 
admitted  minister  of  Monquhitter  in  1674,  and  translated  to  Cruclen  in  1678.  He 
wrote  some  short  poems,  translated  Dr  Arthur  Johnston's  "  Epigrams,"  and  Skene's 
"  Memorialls  for  the  Government  of  the  Royall  Burghs."  He  was  looked  upon 
as  a  man  of  ability  and  great  promise,  and  Sir  Samuel  Forbes  of  Foveran  says 
he  was  "a  good  man  and  a  good  preacher."  In  1681  he  hesitated  about  the 
"Test,"  but  by  next  year  he  had  satisfied  his  scruples  and  accepted  it,  most 
probably  after  the  explanation  given  by  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen.  He  died  in  1691, 
Scott  ("  Fasti  ")  says  about  the  age  of  39,  but  from  the  dates  of  his  graduation,  etc., 
he  must  have  been  somewhat  older.  (Scott's  "Fasti" — Cruden  ;  Records  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  ;  New  Spalding  Club,  i.  223.) 

1  There  is  nothing  perhaps  that  shows  more  plainly  the  obscurity  into  which 
the  existence  and  doings  of  the  Williamite  clergy  have  fallen  than  the  confused 
accounts  given  us  of  this  Address  or  Petition  by  our  Church  historians.  Dr  Grub 
with  his  usual  accuracy  places  it  in  its  proper  time  and  gives  a  careful  analysis 
(Hist.  iii.  302),  but  omits,  probably  for  brevity's  sake,  the  second  presentation  of 
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sense  which  we  have  of  the  sad  and  divided  state  of  this 
Nationall  Church,  and  to  supplicate  that  some  effectuall 
remedies  may  be  provided  for  the  same  :  The  ministers  of 
the  said  Synod,  as  they  did  give  their  free  testimonie  in 
the  late  years  against  Poperie,1  and  have  generally  concurred 
in  rendering  thanks  to  the  Divine  Majestic  for  putting  so 
seasonable  a  stop  to  the  designes  of  that  Antichristian  partie 
and  in  praying  for  King  William  the  great  instrument  of  our 
deliverance,  so  are  earnestly  desyrous  of  ane  union  with  all 
our  Protestant  brethren  who  differ  from  them  only  in  matters 
of  Church  Government 2  not  doubting  but  that  if  we  would 

substantially  the  same  address  in  next  year's  Parliament.  Dr  W.  Stephen 
follows  Grub  (ii.  414),  but  Skinner  (ii.  548),  T.  Stephen  (iii.  479),  and  Lawson 
ii.  106)  mention  the  address  of  1690  only.  Dr  Grub,  Hist.  iii.  304  (note),  says 
there  is  a  Copy  of  the  Address  in  the  Episcopal  Chest,  Edinburgh. 

1  The  Aberdeen  Synod  had  a  right  to  say  this,  and  to  say  it  pretty  strongly. 
At   the   spring   meeting,   April   1686,    the  clergy  had  presented    to    the    Bishop 
(Haliburton)  an  address  pressing  upon  him  the  necessity  of  resisting  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  "  the  taking  off  or  weakening  the  force  of  the  penal  statutes  against 
the  papists";    they  entreat   and  obtest  his  lordship    "that   as  you   tender  the 
honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  interests  of  our  holy  religion,  your  duty  to  the  king 
and  his  lawful  successors,  the  obligation  of  your  office  and  trust,  and  the  reputa 
tion  of  your  order,  not  to  give  your  consent  to  any  such  alterations."     This  was 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Church  at  that  date.   The  sermon  of  1692  (Scottish  Clergy 
Society),  p.  36,  quotes  Shiel's  "  Hind  let  loose  "  to  the  effect  that  the  "  Curates  " 
preached  against  Popery,  while  the  Presbyterians  were  silent.     The  "  Account  of 
the  Present  Persecutions,"  p.  5,  says  :  "  All  the  Bishops  in  Scotland,  two  excepted 
(</•  P-  53,  three},  were  unanimous  against  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws."     From 
Bishop  Rose's  letter,  in   "  Keith's  Catalogue,"'  p.   65,   we  learn  that  these  two 
were  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  (Ross)  and  Paterson,  then  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
The  address  of  the  Aberdeen  clergy  to  their  Bishop  is  given  by  Wodrow  (Hist. 
iv-   358-59)- 

2  The  senders  of  the  address  seem  not  to  have  held  very  clear  views   on  the 
Apostolic  Succession.     If  either  side  had  a  firm  belief  of  jus  divinum  as  between 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  it  was  the  Presbyterians  ;  but  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
speaks  lightly  of  the  jus  men.     The  common  view  was  the  practical  administra 
tion  of  the  Church  could  adapt  itself  to  circumstances,  or,  according  to  the  ex 
pression  of  the  day,  was  ambulatory.     Certainly  in  Scotland,  since  1560  it  had 
travelled  over  a  wide  diversity  of  ground,   and  been  generally  accepted  without 
any  breach  of  communion.     The  preacher  of  the  sermon  of  1692   (p.  33)  puts  his 
view  very  quaintly.      I  suppose  we  have  no  such  bigots  among  us  as  to  imagine 
that  it  "is  essential  to  the  City  of  God  to  have  its  suburbs  always  three  stories 
high,  no  not  in  the  judgement  of  those  who  conclude  that  it  will  want  something 

C 
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mutuallie  lay  aside  our  unchristian  heats  and  animosities  we 
might  be  so  reconciled  as  that  we  might  serve  the  Lord  with 
one  heart  and  consent,  and  tolerate  one  another  in  these 
things  wherein  we  may  still  differ,  It  hath  been  heretofore 
the  practise  of  all  Christian  Churches  to  meet  in  Nationall 
Synods,1  for  rectifying  disorders  and  removing  scandals  and 
healing  breaches  that  at  any  tyme  may  have  arisen  therein, 
And  if  your  Grace  do  look  on  this  as  a  seasonable  expedient 
at  this  tyme,  we  are  impowered  by  our  brethren  to  offer  our 
humble  supplication  to  your  Grace  as  his  Majesties  high 
Commissioner,  and  this  great  Court  of  Parliament  for  this 
effect  that  a  free  General  Assemblie  (which  we  have  long 
wished  to  obtain)  may  be  called  when  and  where  the  Kings 
Majestic  with  advice  and  consent  of  Parliament  shall  think 
it  fit.  And  in  order  to  the  prosperous  success  of  the  said 
Assemblie  in  so  great  and  good  a  designe  if  it  may  be 
thought  fit  that  previously  thereto  some  judicious  and  mode 
rate  ministers  of  different  persuasione  in  matters  of  Church 
Government  might  be  appointed  to  meet  and  concert  the 
matters  in  difference,  and  to  propose  overtures  for  the 
accommodatione  of  them  and  the  peace  of  the  Church.  The 
ministers  of  the  said  Synod  will  be  very  willing  to  give  their 

of  decencie,  order  and  securitie  if  the  uppermost  storie  be  wanting."  There  are 
many  indications  that  the  tone  of  the  clergy,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Church 
and  Liturgy,  was  becoming  much  firmer  before  the  Revolution. 

1  The  neglect  of  these  was  felt  as  a  heavy  grievance  by  the  clergy,  both  Con 
form  and  Presbyterian.  The  Conformists  rather  avoided  the  name  of  General 
Assembly,  and  spoke  of  a  National  Synod  or  Convention.  Some  of  the  Bishops 
wished  for  this.  Bishop  Ramsay,  then  of  Dunblane,  with  the  Bishops  of  Edin 
burgh  (Young)  and  Brechin  (Laurie),  framed  a  proposal  for  a  national  synod,  to  be 
laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  Bishops.  This  meeting  was  held  in  Archbishop  Sharp's 
house  in  July  1674.  When  the  day  came  Ramsay  alone  supported  the  motion  ; 
he  incurred  Sharp's  displeasure,  and  was,  for  a  time,  inhibited  from  the  discharge 
of  his  office.  In  1681  the  Aberdeen  Synod,  in  its  resolution  regarding  the  "  Test," 
inserted  "holding  assemblies"  amongst  the  powers  immediately  derived  from 
Jesus  Christ.  The  "Reformed  Bishop,"  pp.  180-89,  «incl  the  "Sermon  of 
1692,"  pp.  19,  20,  give  forcible  expression  to  the  general  and  strong  desire  for  a 
general  meeting  of  some  kind.  Lord  Crafurd,  in  his  letter  of  July  2,  p.  35, 
mentions  the  proposal  of  the  Aberdeen  Synod,  and  objects  to  it  that  the  "Con- 
forme  Ministers,"  "being  foure  to  one  in  respect  of  the  ministers  of  the  other  persua 
sion,  could  not  fail  to  carry  in  that  Meeting  whatever  they  desired." 
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concurrence  therein,  and  to  testify  how  Sincerely  they  desire 
that  the  termes  of  Communion  among  Protestants  may  not  be 
straitened  and  that  nothing  may  be  imposed  on  either  hand 
which  may  be  heavie  to  the  consciences  of  any  of  us,  or 
bring  anie  dishonourable  reflection  upon  our  holie  calling. 
If  this  representation  be  not  distasteful  to  your  Grace  we 
desire  to  know  when  we  shall  make  our  application  to  the 
Parliament.] 

"  The  Consideration  of  the  Act  abolishing  Prelacie  was  then 
resumed,  but  before  determining  the  tenor  of  the  Act  his 
Majesty's  Commissioner  craved  "  [the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  a  matter  of  finance  concerning  the  payment  of  the  troops]. 
— "  The  Acts  of  Parliaments  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ix.,  App.,  129, 
130. 

As  usual  Crafurd  supplies  from  his  own  point  of  view  a 
more  detailed  account  to  his  friend  Lord  Melvill  on 
July  2. 

"Mv  LORD, 

That  Act  incapacitating  for  publick  trust,  was 
this  day  debaite  at  great  length,  several  things  in  the  former 
draught  expunged,  and  some  limitations  added,  and  passed 
the  house  with  great  inequalitie  of  votes  :  Afterwards  an  Act 
for  Church  Government  was  brought  in  by  the  Earle  of 
Annandale,  and  favoured  by  three  pairts  of  foure  of  the 
house,  rescinding  those  Acts  that  had  established  Prelacie 
and  abrogat  Presbytrie,  and  recommending  the  last  as  the 
Government  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinationes  of  the  people 
in  this  nation.  Upon  the  reading  of  this,  an  address  was 
given  in  by  the  Earle  of  Kintore  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
forme  Ministers  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen,  craveing  a 
nationall  Synod,  who,  being  foure  to  one  in  respect  of  the 
ministers  of  the  other  perswasion,  could  not  fail  to  carry  in 
that  meeting  whatever  they  desired.  Some  were  surprized 
(tho'  I  was  not)  to  find  the  Commissioner  favouring  the 
Aberdeen  address,  and  with  some  warmness  opposing  the 
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other  motion.  His  Grace  suffered  much  by  it  in  the  opinion 
of  the  better  sort  of  people  in  the  house,  who,  I  firmly 
believe,  will  not  be  diverted  from  establishing  pure  presbytrie 
upon  such  foundations  as  shall  give  the  Magistrat  his  full  due 
without  pairting  with  what  is  essential  to  that  Government. 
The  matter  is  not  much  yet  dipped  in,  and  I  conceive  must 
be  procured  in  parcells,  and  not  struggled  for  in  a  Single  Act. 
The  matter  of  Patronages,  tho'  not  at  all  designed  to  be 
brought  upon  the  file,  is  improven  with  great  cunning  to 
marr  our  present  establishment ;  and  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  late  times,  and  the  streatches  of  violent  men  acting 
beyond  their  principles,  adduced  as  arguments  for  clogging 
of  pure  presbyterie.  I  hope  the  Lord  will  in  his  own  time 
dissipat  those  foggs  that  blinds  some  of  us,  and  enable  us  to 
erect  a  second  temple  the  glory  of  which  shall  outshine  what 
was  our  first  in  purest  times.  Sure  I  am  there  is  a  great 
concern  for  this  on  the  spirits  of  many  godly  persons  and 
sincere  well  wishers  to  our  King.  The  weight  of  this  is 
almost  crushing  to  /My  Lord/  Your  Lordships  most 
affectionat  humble  servant.  CRAFORD. 

"  EDINBURGH,  ^nd  July  (1689)." 
— Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  97,  pp.  135,  136. 


This  looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  considerable  discussion 
over  the  matter,  and  the  admission  (made  by  one  partisan  to 
another)  that  the  "  streatches  of  violent  men "  told  against 
the  cause  of  pure  presbyterie,  is  evidence  of  the  reality  and 
seriousness  of  the  tumults  of  the  West.  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
on  the  same  day  gives  the  reason  why  no  more  progress  was 
made  with  the  Bill. 

"  EDENB.yw/y  2,    1689. 

".  There  was  an  Act  brought  in  for  abolishing 
Episcopacy,  in  the  tearms  of  the  Instrument  of  Government. 
There  was  a  clause  added  to  the  end  that  gave  great  offenc 
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to  the  Commissioner,  bein  added  after  it  was  showen  to  him, 
about  the  setling  of  the  Presbiterian  Government  Ther  was 
an  address  read  from  the  Sinod  of  Aberdein,  desiring  a  Con 
ference  and  an  union  amongst  Protestants  differing  only  in 
small  matters.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  Act  will  pass 
to-morrow.  .  .  ." — The  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  99, 
P-  J39. 


Lord    Crafurd    continues   the   narrative  on   the   4th    with 
creasing 
missioner. 


increasing     earnestness     and     animus     against     the     Com- 


EARL  of  CRAFURD  to  LORD  MELVIL,  ^th  July  (1689). 

"...  The  Parliament  sat  yesterday  and  had  the  matter 
of  Church  Government  under  their  consideration.  A  repale 
of  all  such  lawes  as  does  establish  Episcopacie  was  intended 
and  brought  in,  in  an  Act,  and  every  word  narrowly  debaited, 
and  when  one  of  the  Clerks  was  up  to  call  the  rolls,  in  order 
to  voteing,  my  Lord  Commissioner  quarrelled  one  word — the 
government  of  the  Church  most  suitable  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  people — and  would  needs  have  in  the  place  of  it — such 
a  government — alleadging  that  the  government  most  suitable 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  people, — imported  only  that  there 
was  but  one  Government  in  the  Church,  and  that  such 
imported  that  there  might  be  severalls.  If,  by  the,  they 
intended  but  one,  he  desyred  they  might  condescend  and 
name  it ;  upon  which  severalls  called  out,  Presbyterian 
Government.  He  then  told  that  there  would  be  a  need  of  so 
many  restrictiones  and  limitationes  erre  he  could  give  his 

o 

assent  to  that,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  long  time ;  and 
very  heastily  ordered  me  to  adjourn  the  Parliament  untill 
too-morrow.  I  am  inform'd  by  some,  that  he  hath  sent  up 
to  Court  that  Address  from  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  and 
recommended  their  overture  as  a  thing  fitt  to  be  entertained  ; 
and  plainly  tells  that  he  will  do  nothing  anent  Church 
Government  in  parcells,  but  must  see  the  whole  platform 
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togither.  If  his  Grace  continue  in  that  resolution,  I  despaire 
that  we  shall  come  to  any  issue  in  that  matter  ;  besides  the 
zeal  of  our  members  is  endeavoured  to  be  blunted,  by  false 
insinuationes  on  the  streets,  that,  by  a  command  from  Court, 
all  meddling  with  Church  Government  is  forbidd.  The 
conform  preachers  have  everywhere  debauched  the  people, 
and  render'd  them  disaffected  to  the  civil  Government  ; 
nor  have  one  of  six  read  the  proclamation,  or  prayed  for  our 
King  and  Queen,  nor  observ'd  the  thanksgiving  ;  and  yet 
these  are  not  deprived,  according  to  the  tenour  of  that 
proclamation,  nor  are  so  much  as  cited,  least  we  displease  the 
Commissioner.  Yea  the  most  of  the  Conformists  have 
expressly  pray'd  against  our  King,  and  for  the  late  King, 
and  have  hounded  out  their  people  to  rise  in  armes,  and  now 
do  boast,  that  whatever  injurie  they  had  by  the  meeting  of 
the  Estates,  shall  be  repaired  to  them  by  the  Parliament.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  Presbyterie  be  clogged,  our  ministers 
will  not  meddle,  nor  the  nation  be  quieted  :  for  it  is  evident 
the  number  of  our  King's  friends  is  small  in  this  nation, 
except  those  who  are  of  the  Presbyterian  way,  and  that  every 
one  of  these  are  unalterably  for  him.  Your  Lordship  has 
here  full  freedom  :  you  may  use  it  as  you  think  fitt,  in  faith 
fulness  to  the  interest ;  no  reserve  could  be  kept  by  /My 
Dear  Lord/  Your  Lordships  most  faithful  and  affectionat 
humble  Servant/  CRAFURD. 

"  EDINBURGH,  ^thjuly  1689." 
—The  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  101,  p.  139. 

On  the  5th  July  the  attention  of  the  Parliament  was  given 
to  the  same  subject,  but  now  it  would  seem  as  if  by  way  of 
compromise.  The  Commissioner  seems  to  have  departed 
from  his  resolution  that  the  Church  government  should  be 
dealt  with  only  as  a  complete  scheme  in  one  single  act.  A 
beginning  was  now  made  in  a  brief  "  parcell,"  treating  only  of 
Prelacy,  based  on  the  article  in  the  Claim  of  Right. 
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The  minute  runs — 

"  5th  Julii  1689. 

"  The  draught  of  the  Act  for  abolishing-  Prelacie  was  again 
given  and  read  with  amendments  and  without  rubricks  of 
the  rescinded  Acts,  and  after  some  debait  the  clause  anent 
settling  Church  Government  being  conceived  in  the  follow 
ing  terms,  viz.:  —  and  the  Kings  and  Queens  Majesties 
that  they  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Estates  of 
this  Parliament  will  settle  by  Law  that  Church  Govern 
ment  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  the  Act  was  voted  and  approven." -- Minutes  of 
Parliament,  App.  to  the  "Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament," 
ix.  130. 

On  the  6th,  Crafurd  writes  his  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  5th. 

EARL  of  CRAFURD  to  LORD  MELVILL,  6th  July  1689  : — 

"  MY  LORD, 

Upon  great  importunitie  from  several  mem 
bers,  and  others  of  most  interest  with  him,  my  Lord 
Commissioner  was  prevailed  with  yesterday,  to  be  a  little 
more  pleasant  anent  Church  Government  than  was  expected ; 
yet  the  enclosed  Acts  were  once  more  extensive  and  favour 
able  than  they  are  now  concerted,  and  he  delays  to  touch 
them  with  the  scepter  untill  he  see  the  whole  platform  that 
is  designed.  A  new  supply  of  money  was  likewise  tabled, 
and  universally  well  relished  in  the  house  :  but  the  members 
resolut  to  do  nothing  in  it,  untill  a  Committee  after  their  own 
moddell  were  once  chosen,  for  settling  of  Church  Govern 
ment,  and  that  some  of  their  grievances  were  redressed.  It 
was  urged  that  wee  had  the  King's  word  for  that  effect,  and 
that  the  Commissioner  had  instructions  for  it ;  that  our  King 
had  wrought  for  us  a  great  delyverance  ;  had  keept  a  consi 
derable  force  for  our  safety  upon  his  own  charges  for  several 
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months,  bygone.  However  the  proposall  [of  raising  a  Cess] 
as  yet  is  shifted,  and  I  really  beleeve  will  be  delayed  till  some 
previous  things  be  yeelded  unto.  The  last  dyet  of  Parliament, 
there  was  not  one  single  person  among  us  that  had  the  con 
fidence  to  urge  anything  for  Prelacie,  and  they  were  but  a 
handfull  that  spoke  of  restricting  of  Presbytrie.  Whatever 
was  of  that  kind  was  cheefly  urged  by  the  Commissioner 
himselfe,  and  without  his  appearing  for  it,  would  have  no 
entertainment  in  our  house.  I  can  give  no  notice  of  what 
things  will  be  before  us  in  Parliament,  matters  being  still 
adjusted  in  Clubbs,  and  very  secretly  managed  by  such  as 
are  wholly  of  a  peice  ;  which  are  not  known  untill  by  some 
member  or  other  they  are  presented  in  a  conserted  act  Your 
Lop.  shall  have  twice  in  the  week  an  account  of  our  motiones 
from  /my  Lord/  your  Lordships  most  faithfull  humble 

servant, 

"  CRAFURD. 

"EDINBURGH,  6th July." 

-The  Leven  and  Melvill  Papers,  No.  103,  pp.  144,  145. 

The  Commissioner  writes  a  stiff,  formal  letter  to  Lord 
Melviil,  stating  his  own  position  in  regard  to  this  and  some 
other  business  matters,  and  pressing  for  instructions.  He 
dates  from  Holyrood  House,  6th  July  1689,  and  says,  "  The 
Parliament  has  voted  these  two  Acts  concerning  the  abolish 
ing  of  Prelacy,  and  rescinding  the  Act  of  Parliament  1669; 
but  this  not  being  in  the  way  of  my  instructions,  I  would  not 
give  his  Majesty's  Royal  Assent  thereto,  untill  I  have  his 
particular  Instructions  therefore." 

He  was  evidently  an  unwilling  agent  in  the  step  now 
taken.1  Melvill  seems  to  hint  at  an  open  breach,  and  circum- 

1  Bishop  Burnet,  "Own  Times,"  1st  Ed.,  p.  15—"  Duke  Hamilton  writ  long 
letters,  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  Lord  Melvill,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  pro 
gress  of  an  ill  humour,  that  was  got  among  them,  and  of  the  ill  consequence  it 
was  like  to  have  ;  but  he  had  no  answer  from  the  King ;  And  Lord  Melvill  writ 
him  back  dark  and  doubtful  orders  ;  So  he  took  little  care  how  matters  went,  and 
was  not  ill  pleased  to  see  them  go  wong."  Lord  Tarbet  also  in  his  correspond 
ence  with  Lord  Melvill  (his  cousin)  complains  of  his  "  mystical  "  style  of  writing. 
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stances  point  to  increasing  friction  amongst  those  who 
hitherto  had  supported  King  William.  Crafurd  had  in 
trigued  with  the  extreme  Presbyterians  for  securing  their 
support  to  the  Government  by  getting  the  interminable 
question  of  Church  Government  introduced  into  Parliament 
in  preference  to  "  the  Act  of  Incapacities." l  That  Act  was  in 
a  special  way  directed  against  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  a  Govern 
ment  officer,  holding  the  position  of  Lord  Advocate.  This 
office  he  had  held  under  James  in  1687,  when  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  was  in  disgrace  at  Court  for  his  opposition  to  the 
abolition  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
His  services  were  now  so  indispensable  that  it  was  necessary 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  defeat  the  Bill. 

Crafurd  was  an  extreme  Presbyterian,  and  would  have  been 
the  leader  of  that  party  if  he  had  not  joined  the  Government 
as  President  of  the  Parliament,  and  so  opened  the  way  for  the 
restless  and  disappointed  Montgomery  of  Skelmorlie  and  "The 
Club  "  to  oust  him  from  the  confidence  of  the  bitter  fanatics. 

Hence  the  failure  of  his  belated  attempt  to  rally  them  to 
the  support  of  the  Government. 

It  looks  as  if  Crafurd's  interference  had  hastened  a  crisis, 
which,  as  a  Williamite,  he  wished  to  avoid,  while  as  an 
adherent  of  "  pure  Presbyterianism,"  as  he  loved  to  call  it,  he 
was  trying  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  Church  question  in 
favour  of  his  own  predilections,  with,  it  may  be,  some 
ambition  to  bring  this  about  by  his  own  influence.  Both 
he  and  the  Commissioner  were  to  find  that  service  to  King 
William  and  religious  moderation  were,  for  the  time,  incom 
patible  in  Scottish  politics. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  writes  to  Lord  Melvill— 

"  EUENB.  July  7j  1689. 

"  MY  LORD, 

I  wrott  not  last  post.  Little  hath  occurred 
this  week.  We  are  on  all  hands  in  expectation  of  his 
Majesties  pleasur,  now  that  the  heat  is  out,  and  the  scandal 

1  See  p.  27. 
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of  our  animositys  publick.  I  wish  we  may  go  on  without 
committys,  or  any  definition  from  the  King  in  that  matter, 
till  we  may  settle  Church  Government,  and  make  a  fond  for 
the  troops  subsistenc,  and  make  such  other  laws  as  may 
convinct  the  world  that  our  animositys  ar  only  among  our 
selfs  :  too  much  eagerness  to  be  in  the  Kings  service,  bot 
that  there  is  no  undeutifulness  against  him.  This  may 
render  us  rediculous,  bot  wold  not  prejudge  the  reputation 
of  his  interest.  Bot  I  fear  some  will  stop  either  the 
settling  of  the  Church,  or  the  providing  the  army,  till 
other  things  they  design  and  particularly  the  incapacitys, 
be  first  yeelded  to  their  mind.  I  am  convinc't  in  a  few 
days  the  Commissioner  and  the  Club  will  be  in  as  ill 
tearms  as  can  be  ;  but  that  will  pack  up  again.  There  is 
a  clause  in  the  end  of  the  Act  abolishing  Episcopacy, 
reserving  to  their  Majestys  to  settle  the  Church  with  con 
sent  of  this  Parliament.  It  may  be,  some  believe  this  to  be 
such  a  fond  that  the  Parliament  cannot  be  dissolved,  as 
the  triennial  Parliament  was,  to  meet  without  the  King.  .  .  . 
If  we  do  not  come  to  settle  upon  the  Act  1592  for  settling 
Presbytry  I  believe  it  will  be  long  er  we  aggrey.  The  few 
that  be  for  the  jus  divinity,  hav  appeared  too  much,  but  hav 
not  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Club.  We  ar  every  day  told 
the  Inglish  clergy  will  get  your  Lop.  a  Conjunct.  If  anything 
could,  this  should  open  their  eyes.  My  Dear  Lord  Adieu," 
—The  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  108,  pp.  147,  148. 

The  Commissioner  declined  to  "  touch  "  the  Bill  against 
Prelacy  with  the  sceptre,  and  so  turn  it  into  a  law  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  general  instructions  he  had  received  ;  but 
on  the  day  on  which  it  was  voted,  submitted  it  to  the  king 
through  Lord  Melvill.  This  reference  to  the  king  was  in 
itself  contrary  to  the  advice  given  by  Sir  James  Dalrymple, 
when  sending  Lord  Melvill  directions  from  London  as  to 
the  management  of  the  Convention  previous  to  the  offer  of 
the  Crown.  "  If  alteration  be  made  in  the  Church,  it  will 
be  great  unkindness  to  the  King  to  have  it  after  that  he  is 
proclaimed,  for  then  it  must  have  his  consent,  and  will  lay 
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the  charge  at  his  door.  The  High  Churchmen  are  alarmed 
heir  at  his  speech  in  parliament,  to  take  off  all  restraints  on 
Protestants,  that  all  of  them  might  be  capable  to  serve  in 
this  conjunctur"  (Sir  James  Dalrymple  to  Lord  Melvill  (at 
Edinburgh),  27th  March  1689,  Leven  and  Melville  Papers, 
No.  7,  p.  8).  The  desire  of  William's  advisers  was  that  the 
king's  name  and  their  machinations  should  appear  as  little  as 
possible  in  a  matter  so  highly  contentious,  as  they  must  have 
known  the  government  of  the  Church  would  prove  to  be  in 
the  nation  at  large.  It  was  expedient  that  Prelacy  should  be 
cried  down  in  order  to  satisfy  the  party  that  had  placed  them 
in  power,  and  they  wished  at  the  same  time  to  "  save  the 
king's  face,"  as  his  favour  was  equally  essential  to  their  posi 
tion.  They  were  disappointed,  therefore,  at  the  line  taken 
by  the  Duke,  whose  action,  if  he  had  converted  it  into  a  law 
on  his  official  responsibility,  would  have  given  opportunities 
of  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  this  strong  step  upon  him. 
Instructions  were  issued  on  the  I7th  to  the  Commissioner 
on  several  points,  the  first  being,  "  You  are  to  touch  the  Act 
already  past,  abolishing  Episcopacy,  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
to  rescind  all  acts  inconsistent  therewith." — "  Acts  of  Par 
liament,"  Supp.,  136. 

The  Act  was  touched  with  the  sceptre,  July  22nd,  1689. 
Prelacy,  meaning  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Instruction) 
Episcopacy,  was  abolished,  and  the  Establishment  was  left 
to  be  settled  in  fact  and  form  by  the  Parliament  shorn  of  the 
Spiritual  or  first  of  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom.  The  Bill 
abrogating  the  "  Act  of  Supremacy,"  passed  at  the  same 
time,  was  not  touched  this  session,  but  was  re-introduced  and 
touched  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  next  year,  when 
Lord  Melvill  was  Commissioner. 


Act  Abolishing  Prelacy,  July  22nd,  1689. 

"  Whereas  the  Estates  of  this  kingdome  in  their  Claime  of 
Right,  of  the  Eleventh  of  Apryll  last  declaired  that  Prelacie 
and  the  Superioritie  of  any  office  in  the  Church  above  Pres- 
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byters  Is  and  hath  been  a  greate  and  insuperable  greivance 
to  this  nation  and  contrair  to  the  inclinations  of  the  gener- 
alitie  of  the  people  ever  since  the  Reformation,  they  having 
reformed  from  Poperie  by  Presbyters  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  abolished,  Our  Soveraigne  Lord  and  Lady  the  King  and 
Queens  Majesties  with  the  advyce  and  consent  of  the  Estates 
of  Parliament  doe  hereby  abolish  prelacie  and  all  Superioritie 
of  any  office  in  the  Church  of  this  Kingdome  above  Presby 
ters  And  hereby  rescinds,  casses,  and  annulls  the  first  Act 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  and  the  fourth  act  of  the  Third  Parliament  of 
King  Charles  the  Second  and  all  other  acts  statutes  and 
Constitutiones  in  so  far  allannerly  as  they  are  inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  and  doe  establish  prelacy  or  the  Superioritie  of 
Church  officers  above  presbiters  And  the  King  and  Queens 
Majesty  do  declare  that  they  with  advyce  and  Consent  of  this 
Parliament  will  settle  by  Law  that  Church  Government 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  people." — "  Acts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,"  ix.  104,  Ed.  1822. 

From  this  time  onward  the  differences  between  the  Duke 
and  the  other  principal  men  of  the  king's  party  seem  to  have 
become  more  open  and  pronounced.  He  had  acted  as  the 
chief  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  to  have 
a  direct  voice  in  the  "settlement  of  the  Church,"  and  his 
decided  step  in  forwarding  the  Aberdeen  memorial  to  the 
king  (as  it  was  believed  he  had  done),  marked  his  resolution 
to  stand  by  his  Church  rather  than  the  practical  leaders  of 
his  political  party.  As  Commissioner  he  officially  represented 
the  king,  and  knowingly  or  unknowingly  he  represented  the 
line  which  the  King  wished  to  be  pursued  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  as  indicated  by  the  course  he  adopted  after  he 
became  better  acquainted  with  the  internal  state  of  Scotland. 
In  the  meantime,  the  royal  power  and  patronage  was  exer 
cised  mainly  through  Lord  Melvill,  the  sole  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  himself  a  Presbyterian  in  principle.  He  depended 
much  on  the  detailed  information  he  received  on  Scottish 
affairs  from  his  ally  the  Earl  of  Crafurd,  a  sympathiser  with 
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the  "hill  men,"  if  not  still  an  adherent  of  the  Covenant. 
Crafurd's  reports  were,  however,  the  reports  of  a  partisan  with 
limited  and  party-tainted  channels  of  information.  In  his 
vocabulary  the  "people"  of  Scotland  were  the  dwellers  in 
the  Covenanting  districts,  and  he  speaks  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  assurance  of  their  wishes  as  the  will  of  the 
people.  Of  a  far  different  type  were  the  Dalrymples,  Sir 
James,  the  father,  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  Sir 
John,  the  son,  Lord  Advocate. 

They  were  the  ablest  men,  pre-eminently  the  best  lawyers, 
and  the  astutest  politicians  of  the  Parliament — but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  the  most  generally  hated  men  in 
Scotland.  In  spite  of  this,  their  abilities  made  them  neces 
sary  to  those  whose  main  object  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Revolution  :  the  confirmation  of  the  Revolution  was  equally 
necessary  for  them,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  office  or  life. 
They  were  objects  of  jealousy  to  all  aspirants  to  Govern 
ment  office,  as  men  who  had  secured  rewards  without 
services  rendered  to  the  party,  and  of  malignant  hatred  to  the 
Covenanters  and  their  sympathisers,  as  persecutors,  worthy  of 
the  most  severe  judgment.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  was  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Parliament,  with  sufficient  self-restraint 
to  sit  silent,  because  he  knew  that  "  speaking  would  make  no 
difference  to  the  vote"  during  the  discussion  on  the  " dis 
abilities."  By  birth  and  inclination  a  Presbyterian,  he  cared 
more  for  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  firm  con 
solidation  of  the  Revolution  government  under  which  he  held 
office,  than  for  any  form  of  Church  polity.  He  alone  of  the 
Scottish  politicians  seems  to  have  seen  that  the  delays  and 
obstructions  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  were  of  little  practical 
importance,  and  were,  it  may  be,  safer  than  rash  legislation, 
so  long  as  the  power  of  refusing  to  touch  the  Act  with  the 
sceptre  remained  in  William's  hands,  and  could  be  freely 
exercised  by  him  without  sensibly  affecting  the  security  of 
his  seat  on  the  throne.  In  this  he  resembled  the  Commis 
sioner,  who  relied  much  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
The  king  seems  personally  to  have  paid  little  attention  to 
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Scotland  and  its  affairs.  What  he  most  evidently  desired 
was  that  it  should  be  kept  in  peace  and  quiet  till  the  open 
war  in  Ireland  should  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  he  himself 
have  leisure  to  consider  more  closely  the  troubles  of  this 
troubled  kingdom. 

During  the  interval  between  the  passing  of  the  Bill  abolish 
ing  Prelacy— July  6th— and  the  touching  it  with  the  sceptre 
on  the  22nd,  ecclesiastical  matters  did  not  stand  still.  On 
the  10th  the  "Settlement  of  the  Church  Government"  was 
moved,  but  was  once  more  set  aside  for  questions  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  sent  to  London  with  the 
offer  of  the  Crown.  This  was  an  attempt  on  the  political 
side  to  hamper  the  Government  and  restrict  the  king's 

power. 

On  the  1 2th  a  draft "  Act,  Establishing  the  Church  Govern 
ment,  was  given  in  to  be  read  in  Parliament  by  his  Majesties 
Commissioner."— "Acts  of  Parliament,"  ix.,  Supp.  135.  This 
was  the  Government  proposal.  It  gave  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  to  all  the  clergy  who  should  take  the  civil  oaths, 
and  pledge  themselves  to  live  peaceably  and  orderly,  and 
restored  to  their  livings  all  who  had  been  deprived  of  them 
for  not  taking  the  Test.  The  Bill  left  much  to  the  discretion 
of  those  who  should  apply  it.  If  it  had  been  passed  at  once 
and  favourably  interpreted,  it  might  have  secured  the  adhe 
sion  of  a  recognised  body  of  Williamite  Episcopalians,  but 
what  the  permanent  effect  upon  the  Church  at  large  might 
have  been  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  It  might  have  worked 
out  finally  into  something  like  Lord  Tarbat's  suggestion  of 
Presbyterianism  established  in  the  south,  and  Episcopacy  in 
the  north;  it  might  have  introduced  something  like  local 
option,  or  it  might  have  resulted  in  something  very  similar 
to  what  actually  took  place— a  liturgical  Episcopal  Church 
carried  on  independently,  side  by  side,  in  opposition  to 
Presbyterian  Establishment.  One  thing  was  in  its  favour : 
the  Act  abolishing  Prelacy  imposed  no  penalties  upon  the 
Bishops  for  the  discharge  of  their  Episcopal  offices.  If  any 
prosecution  arose  on  that  head,  it  had  to  be  based  on  some 
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other  ground  than  transgression  of  the  Act  of  July  22nd. 
As  matter  of  fact  they  did  ordain,  and  they  were  never  called 
in  question  for  it,  though  it  was  sometimes  charged  as  an 
aggravation  against  a  clergyman  that  he  had  accepted  ordina 
tion  from  an  exauctorated  Bishop. 

In  the  state  of  political  matters  then  existing  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  Bill  emanating  from  the  king's 
supporters  should  be  tamely  accepted  by  the  House.  It  was 
immediately  met  by  two  drafts  of  a  more  thoroughgoing 
character,  already  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Of  these,  one 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  1640, 
specially  providing  for  the  abolition  of  patronage ;  the  other 
revived  the  Act  establishing  Presbytery  in  1592,  and  lodged 
the  government  of  the  Church  with  the  ministers  ordained 
according  to  the  rules  and  practices  in  force  previous  to  1660. 

"  On  the  28th  a  motion  was  made  that  the  Parliament 
might  then  proceed  to  name  Committees  for  settling  the 
Church  Government  and  considering  the  forfaultures,  etc., 
and  it  being  questioned  by  a  member  if  Committees  could 
be  legally  named  by  the  Parliament  until  the  Acts  establish 
ing  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  rescinded,  the  consideration 
of  the  point  was  delayed  till  the  next  meeting." — "Acts  of  the 
Parliaments  of  Scotland,"  ix.,  Supp.  136. 

The  establishment  of  the  Church  was  set  aside  once  more 
by  a  question  raised  on  a  point  which  had  been  an  excuse 
for  obstruction  throughout  the  whole  session.  On  the  3ist 
the  question  was  introduced  in  a  different  manner.  "The 
Estates  proceeded  to  consider  the  Acts  given  in  for  settling 
the  Church  Government,  and  the  Act  formerlie  presented  by 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  for  reponing  the  ministers  deprived  for 
not  conforming  to  prelacie  since  the  first  of  January  1661 
was  again  given  in  be  him  with  amendments  put  to  the  vote 
and  approven." — "Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,"  ix., 
Supp.,  p.  137 — Minutes. 

Though  passed  by  the  vote  of  the  Estates,  this  Bill  was 
not  touched  by  the  sceptre,  but  was  reintrocluced  and  passed 
into  law  in  the  session  of  the  next  year.  The  Commissioner 
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explains  his  conduct  in  declining  to  touch  the  Bill  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Melvill  next  day,  August  ist — "they  have  passed  a 
vote  restoreing  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  putt  out  since 
January  1661,  but  I  could  not  prevaill  with  them  to  do  the 
same  for  the  ministers  put  out  for  the  test  in  1681.  They 
pressed  me  much  to  give  the  King's  consent  to  it,  but,  unless 
they  give  money,  I  intend  to  leave  all  enteire  to  the  King, 
ffor  they  grow  daylie  more  and  more  troublesome,  and  says 
they  will  give  nothing,  untill  all  their  grievances  are  helped 
and  new  things  proposed  ;  so  since  things  its  like  most  be 
clone  by  capitulatione  the  King  is  the  fittest  to  make  his  own 
termes,  and  the  more  he  hes  to  grant  to  them  the  more  he 
will  get  done  with  them.  .  .  ." — Leven  and  Melville  Papers, 
No.  1 60,  p.  218-9. 

The  minutes  of  the  Parliament  for  3 1st  July  record  the 
proposed  Bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  ministers  deprived 
for  refusing  the  Test,  mentioned  by  the  Commissioner  in  his 
letter  quoted  above,  and  the  text  of  their  petition,  presented, 
like  the  former  Bill,  by  Sir  William  Anstruther. 

"  A  petitione  was  offered  to  be  considered  be  the  Estates 
in  behalfe  of  the  ministers  who  were  deprived  in  the  year 
1 68 1  for  not  taking  the  Test  craving  they  might  be  reponed 
to  their  Churches  upon  their  due  submissione  to  the  Govern 
ment  which  was  read  and  the  Act  formerlie  presented  be 
the  laird  of  Anstruther,  given  in  again  be  him  and  read  with 
some  amendments,  but  the  Act  was  ordered  to  be  tran- 
scrived  in  termes  of  the  said  petitione." 

"  [Unto  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  his  Majesties 
high  Commissioner  and  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Members  of  the  high  Court  of  Parliament. — The 
Supplication  of  the  Ministers  laid  asyde  for  not 
taking  the  Test  since  Anno  1681— 

"  Humbly  Sheweth 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  by  their 
Clame  of  Right  dated  the  nth  of  Apryle  last  for  vindicating 
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and    asserting-   their   ancient    right    and    privileges    amongst 
other  things  did  declaire  that  the  loss  of  offices  should  be 
considered    and  the  pairties  lesed  restored   and   seeing  that 
there  are  several  ministers  that  were  put  out  of  their  churches 
and  benefices  since  anno   1681  for  not  taking  the  Test  who 
ought  to  be  restored  and  the  just  and  nature!*!  way  to  repair 
these  ministers  and  redress  them  of  the  said  loss  and  prejudice 
they  have   sustained   being  to  restore   them    again    to    their 
Churches  and  benefices.     And  now  seeing  ane  Act  has  been 
already  offered  to  your  Grace  and  the  Estates  of  Parliament 
m  our  favours  and  wee  being  willing  to  testifie  our  submission 
to  the  Government  of  the  State  by  praying  for  King  William 
and   Queen    Mary  and   to  joyn  and  concur  with  the  Presbi- 
terian   Government  as  for  all  other  ends   of  government   so 
also  for  the  purging  of  the    Church   of  all   Scandellous   in 
sufficient  erronious  ministers  and  owning  the  doctrine  of  the 
reformed  Church  of  Scotland  and  it  being  weel  known  that 
wee  were  never  for  any  severities  against  the  presbiterians 
but  rather  by  our   interceding   and   appearing   publicklie  in 
judicatories  for  moderation  towards  them,  wee  were  looked 
upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  by  our  testifying  in  our  Stations 
both  publicklie  and  privately  against  the  abuses  of  the  late 
Government  wee  did  procure  great  obstruction  to  our  obtain 
ing  the  benefits  of  the  late  indulgence,  so  that  having  suffered 
under  the  former  Government  it  will  be  hard  if  at  this  tyme 
our  sufferings  be  Continowed. 

"  Therefore  it  is  humbly  craved  that  your  Grace  and  the 
Estates  of  Parliament  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  repone 
and  restore  your  petitioners  to  their  Churches  and  benefices 
from  which  they  were  thrust  out  in  anno  1681  for  refusing 
the  Test.  And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray.] 

"  Ordered  that  at  nixt  meeting  before  any  other  matters 
the  said  deprived  in  the  year  1681  for  not  taking  the  Test 
be  considered  in  the  first  place.  .  . 

"u/  August  1689.— The  Act  for  restoring   the  ministers 
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who  were  depryved  for  not  taking  the  Test  in  anno  1681  was 
offered  to  be  considered,  but  was  delayed." — "  The  Acts  of  the 
Parliaments  of  Scotland,"  ix..pp.  157.  15$,  Supp. — Minutes  of 
Proceedings  of  Parliament,  i6Sa 

The  next  day  Parliament  was  summarily  adjourned  to  Sth 
October  next  After  several  postponements,  it  met  on  I  ;th 
Aon".  1600.  but  this  petition  is  not  again  mentioned. 

The  Test  was  one  of  those  ensnaring  oaths  that  defeat  their 
purrose   by   their  orolixity   and   unconnected  details.     The 
intention  of  King  Charles  in  proposing  it  was  to  secure  the 
succession  of  the  Crown  to  his  brother  James,  though  he  was 
now  orenly  a  Roman  Catholic.     The  Estates  passed  it.   ;ist 
Au~-ist  !'5Si.  with  very  i~rcat  reluctar.ee.  and  after  much  dis 
cussion.      In  the  form  in  which  it  left  their  hands  it  was  con 
fused,  if  not  self-contradictory,  in  meaning,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  it  was  permitted  to  be  taken,  at  least  by  the  clergy,  with 
exr-lanations  and  reservations   which  almost  eviscerated  its 
sic^incar.ce  so  far  as  matters  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  were 
concerned.     It  br^an  bv  re-imo:s:ng  the  very  anti-Roman 
Confession    of    Faith    cf    iff."  :    acknowledged   the    king   as 
Suoreme    Governor    over   all    persons    and    causes,    as    well 
ecclesiastical  a5  civil  :  without  mentioning  the  Duke  of  York, 
it  extended  the  oath  of  allegiance  beyond  the  king  regnant 
to  his  heirs  and  lawful  successors  :  abjured  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and   all  attempts  at  alteration  in  Church  or 
State  in  any  way  or  form.      It  is  now  chieriy  remembered  as 
the  oath  which  the  Earl  of  Argyle  refused  to  take  without  a 
certain  specif. c  explanation.     For  this  he  was  condemned  to 
death  :  and  though  at  the  time  he  escaped  from  prison,  he 
was  afterwards  executed  upon  that  sentence,  when  he  might 
iustly  have  been  condemned  for  plainer  and  more  serious 
offences.     The   oath  was   plainly  an  unreasonable  one,  and 
offensive  to  all.     Clergy  of  all  ranks  and  views  objected  to  it. 
Bishop  Paterson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  drew  up 
an  explanation,  on  which  was  founded  an  Act  of  Council 
November  3rd.    This  step  was  approved  by  the 
king  in  a  letter  dated  November  1 5  th.  The  Bishop  of  Dunblane 
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government  of  Church  or  State,  they  understand  the  oath  to 
mean  they  will  not  seek  them  "in  any  seditious  way."  They 
conclude:  "When  we  swear  that  we  take  the  Test  in  the 
plain  sense  of  the  words  etc.,  we  understand  it  only  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  contradict  these  exceptions."  The  spirit  of  the 
Aberdeen  clergy  in  1681  is  quite  consonant  with  their  move 
ment  in  1689  for  a  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  party,  to  be  followed  by  a  General  Assembly, 
and  also  with  their  application  to  the  Assembly  of  1692  for 
benefit  of  the  terms  offered  to  them  by  the  king's  letters. 
In  1681  all  the  clergy  of  more  than  twenty-one  years'  standing 
had  accepted  the  Presbyterianism  of  1640,  and  might  still  have 
scruples  about  declaring  its  absolute  nullity.  The  requirements 
for  continuing  to  hold  their  livings  contained  nothing  more 
than  acknowledgment  of  the  irregularity  of  their  appointment 
to  their  charges,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  bishop  as  their 
superior  officer,  and  to  behave  accordingly.  There  was  no 
censure  passed  on  their  previous  behaviour,  or  contempt  shown 
for  their  ordination.— Wodrow,  Mist.  iii.  308,  and  notes. 

Dr  Cunningham,  in  his  "  Church  History,"  accepts  Bishop 
Burnet's  statement  that  about  eighty  clergy  were  deprived  of 
their  livings  for  refusing  the  Test.  Burnet,  who  by  that  time 
had  left  Scotland,  and  was  getting  involved  in  politics  in 
England,  says  that  about  twenty  of  them  went  to  England, 
and" that  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  some  of  them  settled 
there.  These  most  probably  remained  Episcopalians.  Some 
of  the  remaining  sixty  joined  the  Presbyterians,  and  took 

holding  this  view  we  can  quite  understand  how  the  form  of  government  changed 
so  often  in  Scotland  without  any  open  breach  of  communion.  Government  in 
this  restricted  sense  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  most  prominent  form 
of  dissension  between  Episcopacy  (or  rather  Prelacy)  and  Presbytery.  It  quickly 
developed  into  the  more  fundamental  opposition  on  the  power  of  ordination.  Many 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  Revolution  were  Presbyterians  ordained  before 
1660,  who  had  "conformed"  then;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  clergy  who  had 
been'ordained  by  bishops  were  accepted  into  a  share  of  the  government  under 
the  Establishment  of  1690.  Both  sides  would  have  claimed  that  ordination  ren 
dered  the  clergy  as  a  body  quite  distinct  from  the  laity.  Even  the  hill  men  held 
to  this  idea,  and  went  without  Communion  when  they  could  not  find  a  minister 
v.ho  fully  accepted  this  view. 
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advantage  of  the  Indulgences,  and  preached  in  protected 
meeting-houses.  Some  satisfied  themselves  so  far  as  to  take 
the  oath  under  one  or  other  of  the  accepted  explanations,  or 
were  admitted  by  the  Bishops  without  complying  with  the  Act. 
Mr  William  Burnet,  pp.  2  and  55  (8),  for  example,  was  deprived 
of  the  living  of  Kildrummy  in  1681,  under  Bishop  Scougal,  but 
was  admitted  to  that  of  Midmar  in  the  same  diocese  in  1683, 
under  Bishop  Haliburton.  The  petition  to  the  Parliament 
must  have  come  from  those  who  joined  the  dissenting  ranks, 
and  logically  their  claim  for  redress  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ministers  of  1 66 1,  that  they  had  been  "  lesed" 
by  the  late  Government.  There  is  a  significant  passage  in 
their  petition  that  they  had  been  "  obstructed  in  obtaining 
the  benefits  of  the  late  Indulgence."  As  stated  there,  the 
obstruction  had  come  from  the  same  source  as  the  Indulgence 
—the  late  Government.  Contemporary  statements,  however, 
make  it  appear  that  the  "  pure"  Presbyterians  had  a  stronger 
dislike  to  the  acceptors  of  the  Indulgences  than  to  the 
Episcopalians.  The  king's  curates  were  considered  more 
degraded  by  the  extremists  than  the  Bishops'  curates.  This 
petition  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the  men  deprived  in  1681  as  a 
body.  Unlike  the  sixty  survivors  of  1660,  they  had  bowed 
the  knee  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  :  they  had  once  acknow 
ledged  the  authorityof  the  Bishops,and,in  spite  of  their  parallel 
pleas  under  the  Claim  of  Rights,  their  Bill  was  "  delayed  "  in 
the  session  of  1689,  and  not  revived  in  that  of  1690. 

Either  they  were  pacified  by  some  arrangement,  or  they 
simply  drop  out  of  sight,  as  do  all  who  fail  to  establish  their 
position. — Cunningham,  "Church  History  of  Scotland, "ii.  125  ; 
Burnet's  "Own  Times,"  ii.  515-19,  ist  Ed.;  see  also  on  the 
feelings  of  extremists  towards  clergy  who  had  ever  con 
formed,  "Sermon  of  1692,"  p.  33,  and  "Account  of  Present 
Persecutions/'  42. 

As  usual,  Lord  Crafurd  tells  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  proposed  Bill,  and  of  the 
reasons  why  the  opposition  to  the  Government  and  the 
sticklers  for  "pure"  Presbytery  did  not  allow  it  to  pass. 
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On   the    1st  of   August   he  writes   to   the   Secretary,   Lord 
Melvill  :— 

"  MY  LORD, 

Yesterday,  the  Act  restoring  Presbitenan 

ministers   who   were  turned   out  since    1661    for  their  non 
conformity   to    Prelacy,    passed    the    House,    but    was    not 
toutched  by  the  Scepter,  tho'  it  was  greatly  urged.     Anot 
Act  was  dropped  in,  for  restoreing  such  of  the  Conformists 
as  had  gone  off  for  the  test  in  1681,  which  after  much  debate 
yesterday,  and  some  little  arguing  to-day,  was  waved  as  a 
thing  unagreeable  to  the  House.     The  consequences  of 
Act  would  have  been  ruining  to  the  Presbiterian  interest,  and 
that  for  several  reasonings  :   i°— The  pretence  for  restoreing 
of  them  being  founded  upon  the  Claime  of  Right  as  leised 
persons  would  by  a  stronger  argument,  likewise  have  repon'd 
all  those  ministers  in  the  West  and  South  Country,  who  upon 
the  late  Change  of  affaires  had  been  turn'd  out  by  the  people  ; 
which   in   the^  meeting  of  the   Estates  was  considered  as  a 
thing  not  to  be  quarrelled,  least  we  should  disturb  the  peace 
in  those  shires,  and  who  in  no  caise  would   allow   of  their 
returning,  and  the  rather  that  ministers  of  their  own  way  are 
fix'd  in  their  Churches.     2ndly— If  all  those  had  an  equall 
share  in  the  rule  with  non-conformists,  as  was  pleaded,  they 
being  farr  more  in  number,  might  and  would,  in  a  short  time, 
overturn  the  Church  Government,  and  depose,  if  pleased,  the 
Presbyterians.       3ly  If  our  ministers,  before  the  Conformists 
submitting  to   Presbitrie  should  join  in  meetings  with  them, 
the  people  would  certainly  forsake  both.     4ly  Such  a  method 
of  reponing  those  ministers  would  effectually  destroy  the  call 
of  the  people,  and  connrme  patronages.      $ly  As  many  of 
those  ministers  came  not  in  by  the  Church  at  first,  so  it  would 
be  a  Confirmation  of  the  magistrates  power  for  that  effect  in 
all  time  comeing.      61y  Of  those  that  went  of  for  the  test, 
some  quite  their  charges  for  maintaining  the  divine  right  of 
Prelacy,   others   for  being  unsound   in  the  faith,  Arminians 
or  Socinians,  and  upon  that  reason  disowning  our  Confession 
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of  Faith,  and  some  being  scandalous  in  their  life,  thought  it 
the  most  specious  pretence  upon  which  they  could  leave  their 
Churches.  ;ly  If  there  were  any  change  in  their  principle, 
they  would  have  applied  to  the  ministers,  and  not  to  the 
Parliament,  who  would  have  treated  them  upon  their  sub 
mission,  with  all  the  Christian  Charitie  imaginable.  Sly 
there  are  of  these  anti-testors  sevcralls,  yea,  the  most  of  them, 
allready  fixed  in  other  Churches,  in  token  that  they  went  not 
off  for  non-conformitie,  but  were  against  the  things  that  were 
really  good  in  the  test.  $\y  The  Act  makes  no  distinction 
amongst  those  ministers,  whereas  many  of  them  do  not  own 
the  present  Government  by  praying  for  our  King  and  Queen  ; 
some  of  them  pray  for  the  late  king,  and  a  few  have  been  in 
Company  with  the  Lord  Dundee  and  his  associats.  I  am 
the  larger  upon  this  theam,  in  that  I  am  told  that  the  Com 
missioner  may  represent  it  at  Court  with  all  the  specious 
pretexts  imaginable,  and  that  if  he  succeed  in  it,  our  Ministers 
will  preach  upon  their  adventure,  as  in  former  times,  without 
a  desire  to  have  the  least  shaire  in  the  Government. 
(Here  follow  complaints  regarding  the  behaviour  of  the  Com 
missioner.)  ...  I  am  dayly  more  and  more  confirmed,  that 
our  King  has  no  steady  friends  in  this  nation,  but  such  as  are 
of  the  Presbiterian  perswation,  and,  on  the  contrary,  every 
Episcopall  man  of  the  Clergy,  and,  for  the  most  pairt,  even  of 
the  laiks  are  useing  their  utmost  artifices  to  continue,  if  not  to 
encrease,  the  disgust  that  many  have  conceav'd  at  the  present 
Government ;  and  that  all  the  Acts  of  favour  that  the  king  is 
capable  of  conferring  on  us,  shall  not  so  strengthen  his  interest, 
and  thoroughly  engage  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  as  a  present 
settlement  of  Presbiterian  Government,  a  reduceing  of  for- 
falturs,  and  a  refounding  of  fines  ;  which  if  the  Commis 
sioner  would  concur  heartily  in,  would  very  quickly  be  found 
the  generall  inclinations  of  this  Parliament :  his  Majesties 
friends  would  frankly  give  him  their  money,  would  readily 
venture  their  lives,  and  his  enemies,  if  that  course  were  taken, 
would  quickly  stoop  to  the  present  establishment.  Since  I 
have  not  access  to  attend  the  Councill,  I  judge  it  only 
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duty  to  express  my  true  thoughts  in  another  method,  when 
ever  it  lies  in  the  way  of  My  Dear  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordships  most  faithful  and 

affectionat  humble  servant, 

"CRAFURD. 
"  EDINBURGH,  i  August  1689." 

—The  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  161,  pp.  219-21. 

The  session  was  closed  suddenly,  without  any  formal 
warning.  Legislation  had  become  impossible.  The  Com 
missioner,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Secretary,  Lord 
Melvill,  had  never  acted  harmoniously.  As  representative 
of  the  king  and  guardian  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  Duke 
regarded  himself  as  standing  on  a  higher  constitutional  level 
than  the  other.  This  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  haughty 
bearing  and  hot  temper. 

Burnet  tells  us  that  Melvill  "  set  up  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
as  the  head  of  his  party,  who  was  passionate  in  his  temper 
and  out  of  measure  zealous  in  his  principles." — Burnet's 
"Own  Times,  p.  17,  ist  ed.,  1734." 

He  had  Melvill's  ear,  and  Melvill  had  the  king's  con 
fidence.  While  preparations  were  going  on  for  opening  the 
session,  the  Commissioner  had  complained  to  Melvill  of 
arrangements  and  political  appointments  made  without  his 
knowledge,  and  on  June  25th  he  writes  to  him,  "  I  see  your 
Lo :  does  now  dispatch  your  publick  affaires  to  the  Earle 
of  Crafurd,  which  has  been  unusual  when  there  was  a 
Commissioner,"  and  states  that  he  had  "desired  of  his 
Majesty  to  be  delivered  of  the  imployment."  He  must  have 
seen  that  it  was  intended  to  treat  him  practically  as  a  mere 
figurehead  to  the  ship  of  State,  and  with  equal  determination 
he  held  firmly  to  his  last  stronghold  of  independence — the 
right  to  refuse  to  withhold  the  royal  assent  to  any  Bill,  unless 
under  special  instructions  from  the  king.  The  Dalrymples 
kept  from  any  very  open  partizanship,  gradually  establishing 
their  character  for  ability  and  skill  in  piloting  their  way 
through  difficulties.  Their  design  was  to  show  that  their 
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services  were  necessary  to  any  one  who  wished   to  rule  in 
Scotland.     They  agreed  with  the  Commissioner  in  wishing 
that   the   new   Government  should  be  carried   on  as  far  as 
possible  upon  the  old  constitutional  lines,  and  that  it  should 
be   more  of  a  reformation   than  a  revolution.      On   Church 
questions    they    supported    Melvill    and    Crafurd,    but   were 
generally  regarded  as   Laodiceans,  if  not  worse.     Sir  Wm. 
Lockhart,  the  Solicitor-General,  also  seems  to  have  taken  a 
Conservative   view  of  the   movement.      He   was   a   man   of 
ability   and    discretion   and   considerable   independence,   and 
upon    him    fell    much   of  the    legal    administration    in    civil 
matters  during  that  period  of  confusion.      Little  business  was 
done  during  the  session.     The  only  ecclesiastical  legislation 
was  the  Act  that  «  Abolished  PrelacieS*     Several  Bills  passed 
the  Estates,  but  were  not  "  touched,"  and  so  failed  to  become 
effective.     To  William  the  royal  prerogative  was  as  precious 
as  to  any   Stuart  or   Tudor.       His  great   aim  was  to  keep 
Scotland   quiet  while   the  real  issue   of  the  Revolution   was 
being    fought    out    in    Ireland    between    France,    under    the 
banner  of  King  James,  and  England,  supported  by  Holland 
and    represented    by   William    III.       Killiecrankie    and    the 
death  of  Dundee  secured  peace  in   Scotland  so  far  as  actual 
warfare  was  concerned.     The  «  Rising  "  aided  the  Revolution 
by   affording  a   strong    pretext   for  suspecting   all    who  still 
stood  aloof  from  William.     Many  prominent  men  who  had 
hesitated  to  concur  in  the  new  Government  were  put  under 
custody— more  were  simply  discredited.     The  panic  caused 
by  the  "Rising "helped  to  prolong  the  session  for  a  time. 
On  July  30th  the  information  reached  Edinburgh  that  though 
the  battle  of  the  27th  was  lost,  Dundee  had  been  killed  in  It. 
On  August  2nd  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

^  When  the  session  closed  the  administrative  power  of  the 
kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  Lord 
Crafurd  as  President.  It  was  indeed  the  only 'civil  court 
whose  authority  was  unquestionable.  No  one  could  say 
definitely  how  far  its  power  reached.  In  theory  it  was  the 
king's  confidential  council,  and  its  power  limited  by  his 
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power  to  reject  its  advice  ;  and  he  had  gone  so  far  in  that 
direction   as  to  leave  "  untouched  "  the   Bill   passed  by  the 
Estates  rescinding  the  Act  of  Supremacy  which  had  been 
scheduled  as  a  grievance  of  the  first  rank.     He  thus  retained 
in  his  own  hand  the  full  power  of  the  Crown  over  all  matters 
ecclesiastical.      If  the   Constitution   was   to   be  continuous, 
except  in  so  far  as  not  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
power  of  King   William   was   as   unlimited   as  that  of  the 
Stuarts.     The  position  in  Scotland  was  altogether  abnormal. 
All  actions  at  law  were  at  a  standstill.     "The  Signet  was 
shut,"   and   no   "  decrcet "   could   be   issued.      The   Lords  of 
Session,  by  the  simple  fact  that  their  commissions  had  not 
been    renewed   in   the   new  king's  name  and   authority,  had 
been    cxauctorated    as    efficiently   as    the    bishops,   and    the 
inferior  courts  seem  to  have  gone  on  merely  by  consent  as  a 
matter  of  use  and  wont;    and   by-and-by  the  Council  took 
opportunity  of  interfering  even  with  that.     In  November  the 
Solicitor-General,    Sir  Wm.   Lockhart,  drew   Lord    Melvill's 
attention  to  the  fact  "  That  its  not  yet  declared  whether  all 
offices,  upon   this  Revolution  be  void  or  not,"  and  advised 
that  Lord  Crafurd   be  instructed  on  the  point. — Leven  and 
Melville  Papers,  No.  247,  pp.  315,  316. 

The  one  ecclesiastical  Act  of  the  session  was  purely 
negative.  Prelacy  was  abolished,  but  nothing  whatever  was 
done  towards  the  settlement  of  the  government  of  the 
Church.  The  Ministers  hung  back  from  pressing  it.  They 
were  ready  to  accept  any  plea  for  postponing  a  discussion. 
They  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in  King  William  and 
his  ''friends" — as  the  term  then  ran  for  a  political  party— 
and  tried  to  wring  from  them  a  triumph  for  the  Presby 
terian  polity.  Even  the  Earl  of  Crafurd,  their  most  sincere 
and  consistent  adherent,  seems  to  have  lost  his  great 
influence  amongst  them  from  the  bare  fact  that  he  held 
high  office  in  the  State.  Their  political  sympathies  were 
with  the  Republican  section  of  the  Club,  and  they  seem  to 
have  lent  themselves  willingly  to  the  insincere  professions  of 
Montgomery  of  Skelmorlie  and  his  faction  of  disappointed 
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place-seekers.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  were  not  all  of 
this  opinion,  but  the  active  portion  who  made  their  voices 
heard  in  the  political  world  were  accepted  as  representing 
the  wishes  of  the  whole  body,  and  all  assumed  that  the 
majority  of  the  nation  helped  to  swell  their  cry.  The  offer 
of  a  return  to  the  Presbyterianism  of  1592  and  Andrew 
Melvill  was  rejected  as  incomplete  ;  and  the  continuation  of 
patronage  was  repudiated  as  an  invasion  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  people.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  a  deeper 
and  stronger  cause  for  rejecting  the  Bill  of  the  Government 
proposed  on  July  I2th  comes  to  the  surface.  No  "Settle 
ment  could  be  accepted  till  the  Church  "  was  purged.1  The 
Commissioner  again  would  accept  no  proposal  that  did  not 
secure  the  tenure  of  all  clergy  in  possession  at  I3th  April. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Dalrymples  supported  this  view 
or  not.  Crafurd  did  not,  for  whatever  his  weaknesses,  he 
was  ever  unwavering  in  his  adherence  to  "  pure  presbytery." 
If  he  did  harm  to  Scotland  and  his  own  cause,  he  did  it  in 
strict  consistency  with  his  principles  and  with  the  support  of 

1  This  astute  policy  of  letting  the  "  Settlement  of  the  Church  "  severely  alone  till 
the  "conform  clergy  -;  should  be  more  effectually  purged  out,  under  the  proclama 
tion  of  April  I3th,  or  by  other  means,  was  superseded  by  the  more  arbitrary  measure 
of  1690,  which  gave  plenary  power  to  the  survivors  of  the  ministers  who  refused 
to  conform  to  the  settlement  of  1660.  The  policy  of  postponement  is  clearly 
stated  in  a  letter  from  Mr  John  Law  to  Mr  Kennedy  of  Closcburn,  pre 
served  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Tapers  (No.  186,  pp.  252,  253):  "I  know 
there  is  on  thing  which  makes  a  clamour  here,  and  its  like  to  make  on  there 
also  ;  and  causes  that  we  were  so  long  in  giving  an  addresse  for  establish 
ing  the  government,  and  I  can  hardly  at  such  a  distance  give  the  full  account 
of  this  ;  only  consider,  that  if  the  Government  had  been  established,  all  the  con 
formed  clergie  might  have  constitut  themselves  in  presbyteries  and  synods,  and 
so  would  have  had  the  government  in  their  hand,  the  danger  of  which  is  palpable 
enough."  Bishop  Burnet  confirms  this  view  of  the  motive  in  some  quarters 
ior^  delaying  the  church  question.  In  his  "Own  Times,"  ii.  37,  ist  ed.,  he- 
writes,  under  the  year  1690:  "It  was  not  so  easy  to  settle  presbytery  :  If  they 
had  followed  the  pattern,  set  them  in  the  Year  1638,  all  the  Clergy,  in  a  party 
(parity?)  were  to  assume  the  Government  of  the  Church;  but \hose  being 
Episcopal,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  put  the  power  of  the  Church  in  such 
hands  ;  Therefore  it  was  pretended,  that  such  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers,  as 
had  been  turned  out  in  the  Year  1662,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  only  sound 
part  of  the  Church." 
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his  own  conscience.     Of  how   many   Scottish  politicians  of 
that   day,  lay   or   clerical,   could    so    much   be   said?     This 
"  purging  "  of  the  Church  meant  the  casting   out  of  all  the 
clergy  who   had    conformed    to    Prelacy.     The    reason    was 
scarcely    concealed— they    were    the    majority.      Crawford 
repeats  several  times  his  estimate  of  four  to  one  ;  others  put 
the  proportion  higher.     The  Bill  passed  July  3ist,  placing  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  survivors  of  1660,  and  secured 
this  by  giving  that  attenuated   body   the   supreme  power  of 
acting  irresponsibly  for  the  purging  of  the  Church  as  well  in 
doctrine   as   in   morals.     The  endeavour    to    counterbalance 
indirectly  and  to  nullify  as  much  as  possible  the  purpose  of 
the  Bill  by  granting  the  petition   of  those  tl  outed "  for  the 
Test,  with  its  consequences  as  regarded   the   rabbled  clergy, 
was  rejected  by  the  Estates.    The  Commissioner  then,  as  Cra- 
furd  tells  us,  by  general  consent   of  the   Government  sup 
porters,  with  their  eyes  quite  open   to  its  bearings,  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  adjourning  the  Parliament,  without  so  much 
as    consulting   the    king   concerning   his    royal    wish    about 
touching   the   Bill   passed.     Whatever   their   real  views,  the 
other    supporters    of  the   king    permitted    Hamilton    to    lie 
under  the  odium  of  being  the  sole  cause  why  the  settlement 
of  the  Church  was  not  fully  carried  out.— Leven  and  Melville 
Papers,  pp.  87-90,  Nos.  74,  75,  76.     Melvill  even  went  so  far 
as    to    assure    the    Presbyterian    ministers    that    the    Com 
missioners  had  full  powers  to  settle  the  Church  government. 
The  Episcopalians  were  now  discouraged  but  not  subdued. 
The  extreme  Presbyterians  were  disappointed  and  embittered, 
and  began  to  stand  aloof  from  the  Williamites.     The  king's 
party,  otherwise  known  as  Lord  Melvill's  "  friends,"  had  shrunk 
to  little  more  than  a  mere  faction,  to  which  the  Dalrymples 
contributed  the  intellect,  and   Melville   the   strength  of  the 
royal   support,   which  brought  with    it    the    preponderating 
weight  of  England's  influence.— Lord  Melvill  to  the  Presby 
terian  Ministers,  October  1689  ;  Leven  and  Melville  Papers, 
p.  311. 

The  members  of  the  Council  had  been    nominated  by  the 
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king  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  its  constitution 
was  not  popularly  approved.     Many  were  resentful  because 
they  had  not  a  seat  in  it ;  more  complained  of  the  partisan 
ship  of  those  who  had  seats.     Crafurd,  from  his  encounters 
now  and  afterwards  at  the  board  with  the  Commissioner  and 
with  the   Solicitor-General,  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to 
magnify  his   office  as   President.     Nothing  had   been   done 
towards    prosecuting    the    clergy,    for    rion-compliance    with 
the  proclamation  since  the  special  committee  of  the  Estates 
for   that   purpose   had   been   superseded    by  the  opening    of 
Parliament.     The    Privy    Council    now    recommenced    the 
work.     On   August   oth,   a  week   after   the   prorogation,   Mi- 
John    Lawson,    minister    of    Cawdor,    was    deprived.     By 
November  7th  the  number  tried  had  risen  to  185.     Of  these, 
17  were  acquitted,  two  cases  were  continued,  and    163  were 
deprived.     This   included  two  Bishops— Hay  of  Moray,  as 
parson  of  Elgin,  and   Hamilton  of  Dunkeld,   as  minister  of 
Meigle.     Two    of   the    deprived    were    sent    to    prison.     On 
August  23rd  Mr  Robert  Gordoun,  Abercorn,  "acknowledged 
his  not  reading  and  not  praying."     He   was   deprived,  "and 
on  his  desiring    that    the    libel    might    be    proven,    he    was, 
because    of   his    disingenuity,    committed    to    prison    during 
pleasure."     On    September   4th,    Mr    Robert    Arbuthnot,  of 
Cranston,  was  deprived,  "and  in  respect  he  was  ordered  to 
be  denounced  for  resetting  in  his  house  John   Hay,  after  he 
was  in   the    Rebels   army,   was  ordained   to  be  carried    into 
prison."     The   trials   must   have   been    sharply  summary,  for 
on  that  day  (September  4th)  twenty-eight  cases  were  heard 
and  decided.     The  trials  were  held  under  the  proclamation 
of  April  nth  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Estates  ;  and  it  was 
a  necessity  for  any  post-revolution  Government  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  Convention.     On  the  other  hand  it  was  the 
act  of  a  provisional  Government  passed  in  the  very  crisis  of  a 
revolution,  inconsistent  in  its  moral  character  with  the  nature 
of  the  movement  it  was  intended  to  support,  and  carrying  on 
one  of  the  worst  abuses  that  movement  professed  to  remove. 
It   might  have   been   justified    as    legal    under    the    Act    of 
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Supremacy,  but  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  claim  of 
spiritual  independence  publicly  made  by  the  ecclesiasti 
cal  partisans  who  were  now  hurrying  on  these  vigorous 
proceedings. 

The  law  was  oppressive,  and  it  was  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  bitterest  complaints  were 
directed  against  the  conduct  of  the  Council  in  its  application. 
The  righteousness  of  the  law  and  the  strictness  of  the  investi 
gation  made  are  matters  of  which  each  student  of  the  history 
of  the  times  may  form  his  own  opinion.  Upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  administered,  Lord  Crafurd's  statement  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  "  Account  of  the  Present  Persecutions  "  on 
the  other,  are  plainly  contradictory.  To  investigate  individual 
cases  is  now  impossible,  though  perhaps  some  light  may  yet 
be  thrown  on  some  of  them.  Complaint  was  made  of  harsh 
and  oppressive  treatment,  of  what  Crafurd  would  have  called 
"Streatches"  of  justice,  if  only  another  than  himself  had 
been  the  actor.  Better  evidence  of  this  can  be  found  than 
that  brought  of  the  illegal  outrages  charged  against  the 
Executive  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The 
hostile  spirit  of  the  Court  appears  in  its  conduct.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-five  cases  were  tried  before  it,  and 
decided  in  the  three  months  ending  November  ;th,  each 
deciding  the  ecclesiastical  status  and  patrimonial  income  of 
the  panel.  This  was  done  by  the  only  Court  in  Scotland 
which  had  a  clear  jurisdiction  as  an  ordinary  Court  of  Law. 
If  civil  cases  were  dealt  with  as  promptly,  it  must  have  been 
a  record  time  in  judicial  activity. 

At  first,  all  indictments  were  issued  from  the  Lord  Advocate's 
office.  But  on  the  i6th  August  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Council,  "  inviting  "  the  parishioners  to  cite  their  ministers 
for  non-obedience,  and  on  August  22nd  a  second  proclamation 
extended  this  power  to  heritors  in  the  parish  (not  necessarily 
members  of  the  congregation),  sheriffs,  their  deputies,  magis 
trates  of  burghs,  etc.  By  the  beginning  of  October,  many 
complaints  had  been  sent  to  London  of  the  oppressive 
dealing  of  the  Council  with  the  non-complying  clergy,  and 
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fears  were  entertained  of  a  reaction  in  their  favour.  Lord 
Crafurd  began  to  give  explanations,  or  rather,  perhaps  to 
defend  the  line  taken  by  the  Council  of  which  he  was  the 
moving  spirit.  His  letters  to  Lord  Melvill  deal  largely  with 
general  matters,  and  insist  strongly  on  the  legality  of  the 
procedure  under  the  proclamation  of  Convention,  May  nth 
He  writes  as  if  the  minutes  of  the  Council  were  communi 
cated  to  Lord  Melvill. 

In  a  P.S.  he  gives  his  view  how  to  deal  with  the  king :   "  If 
your  Lordship  thinks  this   motion    about  the  ministers  un 
reasonable,  and  that  it  may  awake  sleeping  dogs  and  finds 
no  resentment  in  the  King's  mind  about  it,  you   may  wave  it 
altogether,  but  if  already  tabled  to  him  by  other  hands  and 
that  he  is  chaffed  by  it,  you  may  then  plainly  tell  him  matter 
of  fact  as  it  is."— Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  228,  p.  294 
The  second   letter  in  the  "  Account  of  the  Present  Perse 
cutions/'  1690,  gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  same  pro 
ceedings,  with  numerous  details,  from  the  side  of  the  sufferers 
This    letter   was   written    by    Bishop    Sage,    in    the    end    of 
December   1689  or  early  in  January    1690.     The  writer  was 
an   "outed"  minister  before  April    1 3th,  and  consequently  a 
partisan,  but  his  reputation   for  integrity  as  a  narrator  has 
risen    steadily    as    research    has     extended    and    theological 
rancour  subsided  ;    and  he  was   not  one  whit  more  partisan 
than    Lord    Crafurd,    nor    was    his    personal    character    and 
position    involved     in    the    contest.       Other    contemporary 
pamphlets    support    his    statements,  but    a    more    impartial 
record  is  found    in  what  seem    to    be  an  exhaustive  set  of 
extracts    from    the    Minutes    of   Council,    given    by    Alex. 
Peterkin    in     his     pamphlet,     "The     Constitution    of    the 
Church    of    Scotland     as    established    at    the     Revolution, 
1689-90,"  Edinburgh,   1841,  pp.  74-89.     Comparing  these,  it 
is   impossible    to    free    Crafard  and   the  Council,   under   his 
leadership,  of  "  Streatching"   the  law   against   the   Conform 
clergy,  especially  in  respect  of  the  fairness  of  the  trials  and 
the    amount    and    quality    of    evidence    admitted.        "  The 
Account,"  p.  41,  gives  a    specimen,  which    seems    by  com- 
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parison  with  Peterkin's    "  Extracts,"    pp.    88,    89,   to  apply 
to  November  7th,  the  last  day  of  the  trials. 

"  By  virtue  of  it  "—the  proclamation  of  August  22nd— 
"  inviting  magistrates  to  cite  the  non-complying  Clergy  before 
the  Council,  when  some  ministers  far  North,  in  Murray  or 
Banff  or  somewhere  thereabout  were  cited  and  compeared, 
but  were  like  to  find  the  Diet  deserted,  because  no  Accuser 
appeared  against  them,  by  virtue  of  it  (I  say)  upon  that 
occasion,  the  Laird  of  Brody,  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  being 
a  member  of  the  Current  parliament,  representing  that  Shire 
where  these  ministers  liv'd,  came  to  the  bar  where  they  were 
standing,  and  smil'd  and  told  them  he  would  be  their  accuser, 
and  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  then  stepped  into  his  seat 
at  the  Table  again,  and  voted  for  their  deprivation." 

On  the  /th  November,  fifteen  cases  were  tried,  all  from  the 
district  north   of  the  Deveron   and    Spey,  and   eleven  were 

deposed two   were  "  continued   and  never  called   again  "- 

three  were  acquitted,  two  of  them  pleading  that  they  had 
complied,  and  one  that  he  had  not  read  because  he  did  not 
receive  the  proclamation  in  time,  though  he  had  prayed  for 
their  Majesties,  and  had  no  scruples  about  reading.  The 
mere  fact  of  being  compelled  to  appear  before  the  Council  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  November,  considering  the  means 
of  locomotion  then  available,  was  in  itself  a  severe  penalty 
on  ministers  in  Sutherlandshire.  While  the  trials  and  the 
"  Streatches  "  were  acts  of  the  Council,  the  confidential  and, 
it  may  be,  the  official  correspondence  of  the  President  with 
the  Secretary  was  purely  his  own  act,  and  so  far  as  given  in 
the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  it  gives  gravest  grounds  for 
the  suspicion  that  Crafurd  sent  statements  calculated  to 
mislead  his  colleague,  and  not  in  anything  like  strict 
accordance  with  facts. 

Melvill  was  William's  chief  adviser  in  Scottish  affairs, 
Crafurd  was  MelvilPs  confidential  correspondent,  and  the 
adage  goes  "  Qui  vult  decipi,  decipiatur."  The  king's 
restricted  knowledge  of  Scotland,  and  his  narrow  acquaint 
ance  with  its  leading  men,  led  the  way  to  mistakes  and 
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errors  amounting  to  crimes  by  a  culpable  compliance  with 
the  unquestioned  advice  of  partisan  confidants,  or  the  con 
scious  attempt  to  shift  responsibility  upon  the  ill-informed 
counsellors  whom  he  could  not  disavow  without  upsetting  all 
existing  arrangements. 

During  the  period  between  Parliaments,  all  power  centred 
in  the  Council,  which  showed  a  decided  animus  against 
Prelacy  and  all  things  connected  with  Episcopacy.  Amongst 
the  local  courts  which  still  continued  open  for  pleas,  not  the 
least  useful  were  the  Commissary  Courts  whose  judges 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Bishops.  They  were  spiritual 
courts  in  their  fundamental  principle — courts  of  conscience 
as  distinguished  from  courts  of  law,  basing  their  decisions 
on  right  and  wrong  as  disclosed  in  the  evidence,  and  not  by 
the  absolute  letter  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  precedents  of 
superior  jurisdiction.  Before  these  courts  some  of  the 
"  outed "  clergy  brought  actions  for  stipend  due  to  them 
before  the  date  when  they  were  finally  excluded  from  their 
livings  by  the  Proclamation  of  Apl.  I3th.  Upon  the  24th 
Dec.,  the  Council,  by  proclamation,  withdrew  all  cases  of  this 
class  from  the  inferior  courts,  and  suspended  all  decreets  and 
sentences  already  obtained,  until  Parliament  should  meet 
and  determine  upon  the  question  of  these  claims.  The 
issue  of  this  Proclamation  on  Christmas  Eve  looks  like  a  bit 
of  spite  rather  than  dignified  hostility  ;  but  it  was  directed 
against  the  Commissary  Courts  as  well  as  against  the  clergy, 
for  the  question  of  clerical  income  fell  under  their  jurisdiction 
as  debts  officially  due  to  the  spirituality.  The  Council  had 
before  this  begun  to  interfere  with  the  local  courts.  On 
Nov.  5th,  Sir  William  Lockhart,  the  Advocate-General, 
writes  to  Lord  Melvill  about  the  case  of  a  relation  of  his  own, 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Government,  who  had  been  re 
moved  from  the  office  of  a  Commissary,  and  requests 
information  about  the  position  of  officials  appointed  by  the 
late  king  or  those  deriving  their  rights  from  him.  His  own 
opinion  is  opposed  to  their  claims,  but  he  wishes  intimation 
about  them  to  be  sent  to  Crafurd.  It  is  questionable  if  any 
E 
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such  intimation  was  ever  sent.  Already  for  nearly  a  year 
these  courts  had  acted  upon  their  old  authority,  with  the 
tacit  approbation,  at  least,  of  the  new  Government,  and  it 
would  be  no  light  matter  to  upset  all  the  judgments  given  in 
that  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequent  contrast  between 
the  permanence  of  the  private  Courts  of  Regalities  and  the 
doubtful  stability  of  the  decisions  of  the  old  constitutional 
courts,  which  the  new  Government  had  practically 
homologated. 

The  effect  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  24th  of  December 
was  to  suspend  these  suits  sine  die — suits  which  were  never 
again  heard  of.  Attempts  were  made  to  represent  at  Court 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  conform  clergy.  Lord  Crafurd, 
on  Oct.  8th,  wrote  to  Lord  Melvill  arguing  for  a  proclama 
tion  of  Council  "  prohibiting  the  leidges  to  imploy  in  Churches 
such  of  the  Conform  Clergy  as  for  their  disaffection  to  the 
Civill  Government  have  been  turned  out  of  their  particular 
charges  ;  it  being  their  practice  to  preach  in  their  brethren's 
congregations,  who  have  been  likewise  deprived,  and  they  in 
theirs,  and  to  inflame  the  people  by  discourses  against  the 
Government,  and  that  without  the  least  acknowledgement  of 
it,  by  which  ill  humours  are  equally  kept  up,  as  if  they  had 
continued  in  their  fixed  abodes."  He  dilates  on  this,  and 
refers  to  applications  made  at  Court  for  favour  to  them  as 
occasioning  "  boasting  from  our  enemies,  and  sadd  frights  and 
faintings  among  our  friends.  I  shall  give  but  one  instance 
of  this.  There  being  a  report  that  Dr  Faa  (Fall,  Principal 
of  Glasgow  College)  carried  up  an  address  in  the  name  of  the 
Episcopall  clergy  and  that  he  is  like  to  have  many  patrons 
at  Court  for  seconding  that  application,  there  has  been  a  very 
deep  concern  upon  the  spirits  of  our  people,  least  he  gett  too 
favourable  a  hearing,  and  prevale  for  such  a  mixture  among 
our  Churchmen  as  should  intirely  break  all  our  measures  in 
our  Reformation  among  its  members." — Leven  and  Melville 
Papers,  No.  231,  pp.  296,  297. 

Crafurd's    alarms   increase — his   dread    of   mysterious   in 
fluences  at  Court  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  till  he  comes 
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to  doubt  almost  Melvill  himself,  and  at  last  we  have  an 
account  of  the  crisis  given  in  "  Minute  of  Presbiterian 
Ministers,"  dated  Edinburgh,  Nov.  21,  1689  —  "The  cer 
tainty  of  the  address  for  restoring  the  Episcopal  Clergie  is 
not  only  confirmed,  but  also  its  narrative  reflecting  on  the 
Privy  Council  found  to  be  false  ;  and  the  subsumption  and 
conclusion  was  conform,  ordaining  the  Privy  Council,  within 
six  weeks  of  the  sight  of  the  letter  to  call  before  them  all  the 
Episcopall  clergie  who  are  turned  out  of  their  churches,  and 
upon  their  assuring  the  Privy  Council  that  they  would  pray 
for  their  Majestys,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  to  restore 
them  to  their  benefice  and  office.  But  at  the  same  instant 
when  this  address  was  presented  to  have  been  signed  by  the 
king  (without  the  Secretary's  knowledge)  the  Secretary 
came  in,  and  having  confirmed  his  Majesty  of  the  falseness 
of  the  narrative  and  the  subsumption  of  that  address,  and  of 
the  danger  of  its  conclusion,  the  said  address  was  rejected." 
— Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  No.  258,  p.  328. 

This  reads  almost  like  a  rehearsal  for  the  yet  future  but 
better-known  account  of  Dr  Carstairs'  intercepting  the  king's 
letter,  insisting  that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
must  take  the  obnoxious  oaths.  If  we  accept  both  incidents, 
and  compare  them  with  the  account  that  the  king  signed  the 
warrant  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  casually  amongst  a 
bunch  of  other  papers  presented  for  signature,  we  can 
scarcely  accept  the  common  idea  that  King  William  was 
in  all  things  his  own  Prime  Minister,  without  reference  to 
counsellors  or  confidants. 

It  will  be  observed  that  but  for  the  opportune  appearance 
of  Lord  Melvill,  the  Secretary,  the  address  would  have  been 
signed,  and  not  only  would  the  deprived  clergy  have  resumed 
their  former  position,  but  all  others  not  yet  called  to  account 
would  have  been  secured  in  their  livings  on  the  same  con 
dition,  that  of  taking  the  civil  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king. 
These  Presbyterian  Commissioners  brought  with  them  a  letter 
from  the  king,  addressed  to  their  Principals  as  his  "  Reve 
rend  and  Worthy  Friends,"  but  throwing  no  further  light 
E* 
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upon  the  transaction  or  the  constitution  of  the  commissioning 
body. 

The  Address  to  the  king  was  presented  by  Dr  Fall  at  a 
juncture  highly  favourable  for  such  a  step.  At  home,  politi 
cal  agitation  prevailed.  Parliament  had  been  adjourned  to 
October  8th,  but  its  meeting  was  at  that  date  further  post 
poned.  The  Lords  of  Session  had  been  sworn  in  and 
installed  in  office,  though  very  many  among  the  pure  Pres 
byterian  faction  were  highly  indignant  that  Lord  Stair  was 
reappointed  as  Lord  President,  the  office  he  had  held  under 
the  old  regime.  The  blame  of  the  fruitless  session  of  Parlia 
ment  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who, 
it  was  now  recognised,  was  out  of  favour  at  Court,  while  the 
Secretary  had  established  his  superiority  over  the  king's 
Commissioner. 

Ferguson,  the  plotter,  had  begun  to  take  an  active  part  in 
Scottish  politics,  and  by-and-by  to  intrigue  for  common 
action  between  the  Jacobites  and  a  section  of  the  Club. 
Disaffection  and  suspicion  were  rife  in  Scotland.  In  Eng 
land  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  come  to  be  nearly  balanced. 
At  the  moment  the  contest  between  these  two  parties  of  the 
State  turned  upon  the  question  of  religious  "Nonconformity," 
and  the  politicians  who  cared  most  for  William  were  striving 
to  reconcile  the  moderate  men  of  both  sides.  It  thus  came 
about  that  the  case  of  the  Williamite  Episcopalians  was 
brought  into  line  with  the  plea  of  the  Nonconformists  in 
England  in  seeking  for  recognition  of  their  claims  on  a  basis 
which  should  provide  for  far  more  than  a  mere  liberty  of 
conscience  and  a  bare  toleration  for  freedom  of  worship. 
The  confusion  of  parties,  however,  was  too  great  for  any 
medium  course  to  vindicate  its  existence,  and  the  ecclesi 
astical  had,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  give  place  to  the  political 
situation  of  the  times.  The  Tories  of  England  sympathised 
with  the  distressed  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  without 
inquiring  too  nicely  into  shades  of  opinion.  The  Scottish 
Presbyterians  supported  the  Nonconformist  cause  in  Eng 
land  in  a  similar  way ;  but  the  political  question  carried  the 
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day,  and  religious  considerations  were  pushed  into  the  back 
ground.  In  Scotland  the  three  parties — Jacobites,  Williamite 
Episcopalians,  and  pure  Presbyterians — continued  their  con 
fused  fight,  while  in  England  the  contest  resolved  itself  into 
the  recognised  Whig  and  Tory  struggle. 

We  have  no  indication  of  any  immediate  connection  of  the 
Synod  of  Aberdeen  with  Dr  Fall's  address  of  the  autumn  of 
1689.  His  name  has  always  been  connected  more  particularly 
with  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  his  mission  to  Court  has  been 
placed  by  some  accounts  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolu 
tion.  By  others  his  name  has  been  confused  with  that  of  the 
Dean  of  Glasgow,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the  Bishop 
and  clergy  of  Glasgow,  conveyed  a  petition  to  Court  praying 
for  protection  against  rabbling  (Burnet,  ii.,  13,  14).  So  little 
is  known  of  this  autumn  address  that  we  are  icrnorant  how 

o 

far  it  was  the  act  of  the  whole  Church,  nor  are  we  aware 
whether  the  Bishops  took  part  in  it  or  not.  Indeed,  except 
as  regards  ordinations,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their 
doings.  In  the  address  laid  before  Parliament  in  June  we 
have  proof  of  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  Aberdeen 
diocese,  and  in  the  minute  of  the  "  exercise  "  of  Alford  we 
see  how  the  diocese  acted  on  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop; 
but  henceforth  the  Bishops  disappear  from  all  records,  and 
for  many  a  long  year  afterwards  can  only  be  traced  by 
obscure  references  and  various  cryptic  titles  of  respect.  This 
address  of  1689  was  from  the  Synod,  and  in  the  following 
year  we  find  the  same  crave  presented  to  the  Parliament, 
after  a  hurried  revision,  by  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  Mr  James  Moir  of  Stoneywood.  It 
does  not  appear  very  clearly  on  whose  behalf  it  was  pre 
sented,  whether  as  again  from  the  Synod  of 'Aberdeen,  or  the 
general  body  of  the  conform  clergy,  though  the  position  of 
the  presenter  seems  to  connect  it  in  so  far  with  the  place  of 
its  origin.  That  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen,  if  defeated,  had 
not  given  up  the  contest  appears  from  three  other  of  Mr 
Alexander's  papers,  dating,  as  we  gather  from  the  contents, 
after  the  close  of  the  first  General  Assembly.  A  deputation, 
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appointed  by  them  arrived  in  London  in  January,  1691,  to 
interview  King  William,  who,  they  found,  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  Holland.  Several  of  the  members  of  the  deputa 
tion  followed  him  there,  and  obtained  two  letters  from  him, 
dated  Apprebrux,  or  Anderleck,  and  the  Hague,  and  ad 
dressed  respectively  to  the  Council  and  the  Commission  of 
the  Assembly,  recommending  mild  treatment  for  Episco 
palians  —  a  recommendation  followed  up  by  his  peremp 
tory  instructions  to  the  General  Assembly  of  January  1692. 

The  three  papers  mentioned  above — two  of  them  hitherto 
unpublished — might  possibly  at  some  future  time  form  the 
nucleus  of  another  fasciculus  of  notes.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

I 

"  Instructiones  from  ye  Presbyterie  of  Alfoord  to  ye 
Moderator  and  the  Minister  of  Kildrumy  y1  delegates  to 
ye  meeting  to  be  holden  at  Aberdein  Nov.  nth,  1690 — 

"  I.  That  the  said  delegates  Concurre  with  the  rest  in  ad 
dressing  King  William  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  the  present 
Condition  of  the  Church. 

"2.  To  recommend  as  fit  persons,  Doctor  James  Garden 
and  the  parson  of  Turreff  or  the  parson  of  Kincardin  and  the 
parson  of  Towie  and  the  parson  of  Monymusk  for  carrying 
up  the  said  addresse,  and  in  caice  of  their  absence  or  non 
acceptance  to  concurre  with  the  generalitie  of  the  meeting  for 
condescending  upon  others  proper  for  that  employ. 

"  3.  That  as  to  the  defraying  of  their  expenses  they  think  fitt 
the  advance  be  made  out  of  the  Contesima  with  this  express 
provision  that  if  wee  shall  continue  in  our  Charges  the  same 
shall  be  reimburs'd,  and  they  doe  hereby  empoyer  them  to 
warrand  the  Collector  for  the  raising  money  for  the  foresaid 
end,  as  shall  be  condescended  upon  by  the  meeting,  and  that 
for  our  owne  proportions  allenarlie. 

"  4.  That  in  Caice  the  present  Assemblie  shall  appoint  their 
Committees  to  come  for  the  Visiteinge  of  us  before  our 
addresse  goe  up  to  Court,  or  any  return  come  back,  that  they 
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goe  always  with  the  meeting  in  any  unanimous  Course  that 
shall  be  fallen  upon,  it  being  always  Con  forme  to  Law. 

—Signed       Jo.  WALKER  A.  BROWN 

Jo.  MARK  ALEX.  SETON 

WILL.  GARIOCH  Ro.  MILN 

PK.  COPLAND  W.  CHRISTIE 

AND.  JAFFREY  A.  ROBERTSONS 

WILL.  JOHNSTON  WM.  THOMSON." 

There  is  a  note  on  the  back  of  the  MS.— 

"  Comission  and  Instructiones  to  some  of  ye  minis 
ters  of  pbrie  of  Alfoord  qrof  some  afterwards  turned 
Renegads." 

II 

"  Instructiones  given  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Synod 
of  Aberdein  to  their  Comissioners  goeing  to  the  Court  of 
England  for  presenting  ane  addresse  to  their  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

"  i.  That  the  forsd  Comissioners  take  care  to  make  a  full 
and  free  remonstrance  of  their  zeal  for  the  protestant  Religion. 

"  2.  That  they  give  a  plain  declaration  of  our  Sincere  Affec 
tion  to  their  Majesties  persons  and  our  obedience  and  sub 
mission  to  their  government. 

"  3.  That  they  take  care  to  make  it  appear  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  evidence  from  that  Act  of  Parliament  establish 
ing  Presbyterie,  that  sederunt  not  being  full,  that  Presbyterian 
Government  was  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
people. 

"  4.  That  they  endeavour  by  all  just  means  that  the  actings 
of  a  small  partie  may  not  be  looked  on  or  authorised  as  the 
Act  of  a  Nationall  Synod,  since  we  cannot  in  Conscience  so 
farre  betray  the  libertie  of  our  Church,  as  to  own  them  for  such. 

"  5.  That  they  endeavour  to  procure  that  a  full  and  regular 
Assembly  may  be  as  yet  called  for  discussing  in  ane  orderlie 
and  charitable  maner  those  points  that  have  made  so  long 
a  rupture  in  the  bowells  of  our  Mother  Church. 
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"  6.  That  they  endeavour  to  obtain  the  favour  that  we  be 
exeemed  from  the  jurisdictione  of  those  men  who  account 
the  receiving  of  Episcopal  Ordinatione  a  Crime  worthy  of 
depositione,  or  who  are  ready  to  pronounce  fo  sentence 
against  ministers  upon  libells  unsubscribed  and  unproven. 

"  7.  That  they  take  care  to  represent  the  hardie  measures 
which  our  Brethren  in  the  West  mett  with  by  a  Rabbell  with 
out  any  form  of  Law,  as  also  that  they  mind  the  circum 
stances  of  some  of  our  own  suffering  Brethren  wythin  the 
Diocie  of  Aberdein. 

"  8.  That  they  endeavour  the  procureing  ane  allowance  that 
we  may  enjoy  our  opinions  concerning  the  lawfulness  and 
expediencie  of  Episcopal  Government,  so  that  no  bonds  be 
imposed  to  hinder  us  from  complying  with  any  alteratione 
in  favour  of  it  which  their  Majesties  may  hereafter  think  fitt 
to  make  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  a  full  and  free  parliament. 

"  9.  That  they  take  serious  advice  when  at  Court  whether 
or  not  it  be  proper  to  make  a  particular  addresse  to  the 
Oueen  though  not  as  haveing  the  Chief  administration  of 

-w  O  O 

affaires,  yet  to  procure  her  Majesties  favourable  assistance. 

"  10.  That  they  endeavour  to  render  our  case  favourable  to 
the  Bishops  and  Clergie  of  the  English  Church  for  procureing 
their  concurrence  to  represent  our  case. 

"n.  That  they  supplicate  their  Majesties  that  the  ministers 
in  this  Diocie  be  empowered  to  keep  Synods  and  Presbyteries 
for  the  ordinatione  and  admissione  to  (the)  ministry  in  caice 
of  a  vacancy,  in  witnesse  qrof  these  presents  are  subscribed 
by  Dr  George  Innes,  parson  of  Belhelvy  and  Moderator  of 
the  meeting,  and  Mr  Al.  Thompson,  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
in  Old  Aberdein,  and  Clark  to  the  Synod." 

At  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  the  original  MS.  are 
written  : — 

"  Drumblade  Belhelvy  Banchory 

Fyvie  Towy  Kildrumy 

Oyn  

Fraserburgh       Deer 
Udny  Methlick." 
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III 

"[Meeting  the  I3th  of  Nov.  1690  years.  Geo.  Innes 
D.D.  Moderator  of  the  Meeting-.  Al.  Thompson, 
Clark.] 

"  We  addresse  ourselves  to  your  Sacred  Majesties  in  name 
of  the  Diocie  of  Aberdein  and  others  of  the  Scottish  Clergie 
who  (when  Episcopacy  bare  sway  amongst:  us)  had  the  honour 
to  be  thought  and  called  Regular.  The  design  of  our  coming 
is  that  your  Majesties  may  have  the  outmost  assurance  we 
are  capable  to  give  of  our  being  zealous  protcstants  and  well 
affected  to  the  person  and  government  of  our  great  Deliver(er) 
from  Poperie  and  to  plead  upon  that  account  that  we  may 
not  be  thought  unworthy  of  your  Majesties  protection  from 
the  hate  and  causeless  displeasure  of  some  angry  brethren 
who  have  now  by  all  means  enhaunced  the  government  of 
our  Church.  Of  our  zeal  for  the  reformed  Religion  we  have 
considerable  evidences  under  the  late  reign,  by  our  public 
discourses  against  Popish  errours  and  superstitiones  and  the 
private  care  we  took  for  preserving  those  under  our  Charge 
from  being  seduced  by  false  teachers,  so  as  the  bussiest  mis 
sionaries  had  small  cause  to  boast  of  any  great  harvest  of 
proselytes.  We  had  the  Courage  also  (thanks  be  to  God  for 
it)  unanimously  to  remonstrat  and  synodicallie  to  declare 
ourselves  against  taking  of  the  Legall  security  of  our  religion, 
tho'  it  was  much  feared  a  parliament  should  have  done  it.1 

"If  these  things  be  sufficient  to  evince  that  we  are  no 
favourers  of  poperie,  we  hope  your  Majesties  will  be  more 
easily  led  to  believe  that  we  reckon  it  ane  extraordinarie 
effect  of  the  Almighty's  kindnesse  to  our  Church  and  Nation 
that  we  see  ourselves  at  once  the  subjects  of  a  protestant 
King  and  Queen — a  King  raised  up  on  purpose  not  only  to 
secure  three  kingdoms  but  all  the  reformed  part  of  Europe 
from  being  harassed  with  Anti-Christian  tyranny  and  a  Queen 
liberalise  inspired  with  the  same  generous  greatnesse  of 
thoughts. 

1  See  p.  33,  note  I. 
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"  At  home  it  is  well  known  how  obedient  all  along  we  have 
been  to  publick  order — how  ready  to  imploy  our  interest 
with  heaven  for  the  success  of  your  Majesty's  armies — how 
forward  to  solemnise  the  triumph  of  your  Majesty's  victorious 
progresse  through  Ireland,  and  what  transports  of  joy  we  had 
at  the  safe  return  of  our  glorious  Monarch  who  had  redeemed 
us  and  our  brethren  of  the  same  religione  from  many  fears 
and  enemies  so  successfull  gallantry  and  hazard  to  his  royall 
person. 

"  Ever  since  our  hopes  have  been  big  and  comfortable  that 
your  Majestie  would  now  be  at  leisure  to  look  with  a  pitying 
eye  and  a  helping  hand  on  the  sadly  divided  estate  of  our 
National  Church  which  labours  under  such  miseries  and  dis 
orders  as  make  her  the  laughing  stock  of  proud  enemies  and 
the  scandal  of  weak  friends.  The  root  of  all  these  distempers 
is  the  bitter  zeal  for  Circumstantiall  points.  Difference  of 
opinions  anent  the  best  form  of  Church  Government  is  of 
equall  date  amongst  us  with  our  Reformation  from  Popery — 
and  as  either  of  the  contending  parties  had  Countenance  from 
the  Civill  Authority,  the  Government  of  our  Church  hath 
been  sometymes  Episcopal,  sometimes  Presbyterian,  and  still 
the  dissenters  were  numerous  and  were  severely  handled  by 
those  who  had  been  sometyme  under  and  were  now  become 
masters  and  in  a  condition  to  resent  injuries  which  they  were 
not  so  charitable  as  to  forget  or  forgive,  and  so  the  Schism 
was  kept  up  and  the  breach  still  made  wider  for  want  of 
healing  methods. 

"  As  papists  have  alwayes  been  well  pleased  with  and  active 
in  promoting  our  divisions  and  careful  to  improve  them  for 
drawing  over  to  their  own  Communion  such  as  were  offended 
at  our  want  of  unity — so  the  Consideratione  thereof  hath  ever 
been  matter  of  much  grief  to  the  true  lovers  of  peace  and 
truth,  in  which  number  we  presume  to  list  ourselves,  and  it 
was  that  which  last  year  made  us  supplicate  your  Majesty's 
parliament  for  a  full  and  free  Assembly,  and  a  previous  Con 
ference  of  Divines  to  adjust  controverted  points,  and  to  agree 
on  such  terms  of  Communion  as  being  approven  by  the 
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general  meeting  and  ratified  in  parliament,  might,  through 
the  blessing  of  God — have  settled  such  peace  and  charity 
amongst  us  at  this  tyme  as  were  never  more  wanting  than  at 
this  present,  but  our  proposals  were  so  little  considered  that 
we  had  no  encouragement  to  pursue  them  any  further,  till 
your  Majesty's  great  business  in  Ireland  was  happily  over, 
and  till  we  were  informed  of  a  pious  letter  from  your  Majesty 
enjoining  moderation  to  our  brethren  of  that  Assembly  from 
which  all  who  have  lived  under  Episcopal  jurisdictione,  that 
is,  nine  hundred  ministers,  are  excluded." 
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